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CHAPTER IX. 


‘* Love is strong as death. Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
crown it.” 


MACNAMARA is laughing. ° 

Mrs. Chance lets her perpetual smile fall into her lap this time. 
She is thinking, treasuring up little words here and there. There 
is no knowing how soon or how late they may be useful. This 
girl, Nell Prendergast, is in her way, and must be put out of it, 
and all that belongs to Nell Prendergast must be put out of it 
too. It will be amusing later on to tell Maria Boss what this 
disdainful pretty Mrs. Gaveston has said about her. 

“I think I never saw so many girls together as to-day,” says 
Mrs. Gaveston at this moment, looking over the railings of the 
top terrace to the grounds below. “They seem to have come 
in their thousands.” 

“ Bound to!” says Mickey, sticking his glass into his good eye 
by mistake—as a matter of fact, one eye is as good as the other, 
and both are remarkably lively, but he likes to think he is in 
danger of losing the left one. “There’s a new man come to the 
place. In fact he’s here. A guest of the McGregors; and a 
tremendous catch, I hear. No end of ha’pence!” 


* Copyright, 1894, by J. B. Lippincott CoMPANY, in the United States. 
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“What a wild romance,” says Mrs. Chance, who, however, 
beneath the lightness of her air seems interested. “ And the hero 
of it?” 

“Best fellow in the world. I met him in Donegal some 
years ago. He was staying there with some of us ”—evidently 
Mr. MacNamara’s family is large and united. “Hehas been in 
India for a bit, but is home now on sick leave. I only heard of 
his coming an hour ago, or I’d have gone in search of him.” 

“But how a catch?” asks Mrs. Chance, with the lightest, the 
most casual air in the world. Alec had said nothing about 
money ! 

“Well, it seems his uncle died the other day, and left him the 
only original half-million.” 

“Lucky man!” says Cecilia. 

“To gain half a million?” 

“Oh, no, I was thinking of the uncle. To die!” 

“Cissie! what a queer thing to say,” says Nell, with a little 
frown. She looks distressed. Her brilliant sister looks back at 
her and laughs gaily. 

“To die with half a million to leave! See what joy his death 
must have given to many—to one at all events, if we can credit 
Mickey’s tale.” 

“Oh, you can,” says Mickey, dejectedly. “Lucky you 
may call zm, anyway. Most of us have got uncles, but 
they seldom run to half a million, and when they do, they don’t 
leave it to ws. They know better, they say. They might as 
well be fathers for all we get out of ’em.” 

“But really, Mickey——” 

“Oh, 7 know. I’m an authority,” says Mickey, with open 
disgust. “Think / don’t know about uncles. The rich ones— 
who give—I confess I don’t know about them; they belong to 
the few, but as to the others, I’m all there. I know them well 
to my sorrow. Most of my uncles are borrowers!” Mickey 
shakes his head sadly. Evidently his relations have led him a 
life or two. 

“And the rest of them lenders,” says Alec Grant, with 
an ill-suppressed grin. 

“Oh, hang it! That’s a beastly old joke,” says Mickey. He 
catches the third and last leg of the stool on which Grant is 
sitting, and brings him lightly to the ground. 
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“Tsay, look here, this is very low treatment,” says Grant, 
laughing. 

“T wish it could have brought you lower.” 

“Well, isn’t it true? You’ve more uncles among the lenders 
than the bor——” 

“He’s not well,” says Mickey, interrupting him just in time, 
and with an air full of anxiety. “ High-overs don’t agree with 
him.” 

“They do,” says Grant, who has fallen right at Nell’s feet, 
and now shows no disposition to get up again. 

“T was telling you, I think, Mrs. Gaveston,” says Mickey, 
“about the vava avis that has flown into our midst. Such a 
beautiful bird! He is,” glancing cautiously from right to left, 
“staying here, so we must be careful what we say.” 

“Why? Is he deformed ?” asks Mrs. Gaveston, in her pretty 
tired way. 

“Tut!” says Mickey. “One of the handsomest men in 
England, I hear—beats the record for ¢hzs year. They say he is 
engaged to the divine Elspeth.” 

“Beauty and the beast then,” says Mrs. Chance, 

“Oh! poor beast !” 

“By Jove!” says MacNamara at this minute, “here he 
comes ! ” 

Nell has not heard this whisper, and Grant, who is now falling 
intoa deeply interesting discussion with her, does not hear it 
either. Cecilia, however, does. And turns a languid glance 
in the supposed direction of the coming of the conquering 
hero. So slowly does she turn, however, that before her eyes 
reach the desired point, they find themselves arrested, and 
returning a very curious glance from Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, who 
is sitting about three yards away. 

The glance is so curious—so—so expectant, as it were— 
though what is there to expect?—that it arrests Cecilia’s 
attention. She is still wondering about it, when a voice near 
her says: 

“ He is an old friend of yours, isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Chance is bending towards her, the {usual smile in her 
eyes is a little enlarged now, and there are a few grains of 
vindictiveness in it. She knows what is coming, and knew all 
the time, for the matter of that, whilst Mickey was idly chattering 
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and her brother laying siege to Nell, but to see the dénouement— 
to find this lovely, unfriendly woman a little at fault would 
be, she told herself, a quick delight to her. Of course, it might 
not come off—but if it did—— well, it would be a shaft in her 
quiver for Sir Stephen. A family like that; the elder sister 
so—so—unprincipled—and the girl——. One could see that 
she ran the same road—so impossible—so fast, in a /étt/e way, 
no doubt. But little things always grew! 

“He? Who?” asks Cecilia, in the pale sort of way in which 
she always addressed Mrs. Chance. If Mrs. Cutforth-Boss is 
objectionable to her, Mrs. Cutforth-Boss’s cousin is a thousand 
times more so. She looks indifferently at Bella, who is really 
looking her best, and extraordinarily young in a new black gown 
with a little—a very little crape upon it. 

Mrs. Chance is opening her lips to answer, when suddenly 
Grant rises to his feet, and calls aloud to some one. Some one 
who is just here. 

“Why, Stairs, old fellow, is that you? I say, Phil, I thought 
you weren’t coming till next week.” 

Mrs. Gaveston looks quickly round. She makes a slight 
effort as if torise,and then desists. The effort is beyond her. 
Her colour is all gone, but her eyes have gained in brilliancy! 
They are staring—staring—— 

“I didn’t really mean to come till next week,” says some 
one. 

Her face grows rigid. She leans back in her seat, a faint, 
unheard moan escapes her. Oh, God! that voice. That 
voice ! 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘* My bed and pillow are cold, 
My heart is faint with dread. 
The air hath an odour of mould. 
I dream I lie with the dead, 
I cannot move, 
O, come to me, love, 
Or else I am dead.” 


FoR a moment Cecilia knows nothing. It is the barest moment, 
but to her it seems like a century. And what it holds! 

All her youth, her sweetness, her delight, her dreams of 
loving and being loved. Had she ever known till now—now, 
after the passing of so many dead, dead years—that she had 
ever lived? Ah! then—then she had lived. But did she 


know it then ? 
Coming back to herself, she is conscious of a strange cold 
chill. Her hands are like ice, and her lips are frozen. She 


feels frozen, body and soul. 
» * & . * + * 


Then it is all over. It had been a sickening moment, but it 
is over for ever! and she wakes to find herself in her chair 
with Mrs, Chance’s searching blue eyes fixed full upon her. 

Everyone is looking in the direction of the new-comer, so that 
very few have noticed the shock she had sustained; no one, 
indeed, except Bella Chance and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. They had 
seen all. 

That sudden brilliant light in Mrs. Gaveston’s eyes, the sudden 
leaning forward, the abortive attempt to rise, the slight uncon- 
sciousness—a// had been seen by those four watchful eyes. Mrs. 
Cutforth-Boss, most virtuous of women, had kept the frivolous 
Cecilia in view all the time, whilst Cecilia unfortunately had 
forgotten her existence. 

But now Cecilia is wide awake, the shock is all gone, it is 
drifting away, leaving her behind it, high and dry. It had 
been so stupid, that first thought—as if she and Phil had ever been 
anything more than friends—mere friends. She, an old married 
woman, with a child! 
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The thought of the child gives her a queer feeling for a 
moment . . . but it goes by—floating away with the rest. 
She laughs to herself as it goes away from her—sailing—sailing 
so lightly. And rising to her feet she goes forward. 

Her eyes are fixed on the strange young man—over there at 
the end of the terrace. Her lips are parted—a happy smile 
now plays upon them. Unthinking to the last, she hardly knows 
why she smiles; she never dreams how her smile is interpreted. 
He is her friend—her friend only. He is very near her now; 
but so far he has not seen her. 

He is a tall, very dark and very handsome man of about 
thirty, with a face well bronzed by an Indian sun; and many 
people are standing round him, talking to him and giving him 
a cordial welcome home. 

He has just turned away from a lively reception from Mickey, 
when a soft sound comes to him that makes his heart stand 
still. 

“ Phil,” says a low and lovely voice. 

‘He turns. . . To see—the one love of his life! the lost 
love of his life !—before him. 

Of course he knew he must meet her when he accepted Mrs. 
McGregor’s invitation to Bigley, and he had steeled himself 
against this interview—had thought it all out, how to meet her 
and so on—had indeed been looking out for her all the after- 
noon; yet now, face to face with her once more after six 
long years, his self-possession almost fails him. Almost, not 
quite. He so far forgets himself, however, as to stare blankly 
at her for a full second without seeing her outstretched palm. 

“It’s me,” says Cecilia softly. It is the sweetest, if the most 
ungrammatical little exclamation—and young, almost childish. 
Indeed, on poor Cecilia, the appearance of Stairs has had so 
strange, so strong an influence, that it has carried her back to 
the old days, when she was hardly out of her short frocks, or, 
at all events, only just into her long ones. 

Her colour has deepened. A soft light has sprung into her 
eyes. 

“Phil! you remember me?” Her smile now is one of clear 
delight—open, frank. The idea of concealment of any sort is 
outside and beyond it altogether. She holds out both her 
hands to him, with the palms upheld in the happiest way. That 
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first nervousness has gone from her. It is as though it had 
never been. Here is her childhood’s—her girlhood’s friend. 
It would be absurd to say she has forgotten to think of who 
may be looking on as she holds out her hands to him, or of 
what they may be thinking, or how judging her. To her there 
is nothing to think about, save joy at the recovery of Phil; 
there is no thought of evil in her mind, of sin, or of regret. 
Everything seems blotted out in her save he, and the memory 
of the old sweet days, when he had been all the world to her, 
and she his universe. 

Stairs has quite recovered himself now, and advances to her 
calmly, coldly, even though his heart is on fire. The very 
quick, open cordiaiity of her greeting has, more than all else, 
assured him of her indifference to him. She had never cared! 
What a fool! What a fool he had been! 

He smiles pleasantly, takes both the little outstretched hands 
so daintily clad in their dove-grey suédes, and presses them 
lightly. 

“TI remember,” says he. 

The words might have had significance, but for the extreme 
carelessness of the utterance. They sound unemotional—dead. 
Cecilia’s soft smile fades, and with slow haste, if one may so 
describe it, she withdraws her hands. Mrs. Chance, who has 
an unpleasant trick of studying her neighbours’ moods, retires 
behind her fan, and gives way to secret mirth. 

“Sold,” says she to herself softly. As has been said, she is 
very vulgar when a/one. 

Stairs murmurs a word or two to Cecilia (who answers him a 
little absently), then moves, passes through the group upon the 
terrace, and running down the grass steps, goes apparently 
towards the golfers. 

When hidden from the view of those upon the terrace, however, 
he turns aside, and plunging into the wood, is lost to sight for 
the rest of this gay afternoon. 


‘* How may a man in smart 
Find matter to rejoice ?” 


* * * * * * * 


“How extremely good-looking,” says Mrs. Chance, leaning 
towards Cecilia, and purposely addressing her. 
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“Who? Captain Stairs?” asks Nell, breaking in quickly. 
Something about Cecilia strikes her as strange, and, without 
understanding it, this new mood of her sister’s has disturbed her ; 
has given her a queer, unexplained feeling, that she ought to 
come to her help in some way. And Mrs. Chance’s eyes are so 
penetrating, so very blue. “Good-looking ?” 

“ Handsome, rather.” 

“Qh, do you think so? We usen’t to think him handsome, 
used we, Cissy? You remember, long ago? I was almost a baby 
then, and you—a betwixt and between. Handsome? But then 
he was like a brother to us,and one never thinks one’s brother 
handsome. That might account for it.” 

“Except,” says Mrs. Chance sweetly, “that he,” she looks 
again at Cecilia, as if speaking to her, “wasn’t your brother.” 

“No, /tke one, I said.” Nell’s voice rings a little sharp. 

“Yes. That was what she said,” says Grant, who is 
again reclining at her feet. There is an air of protection in 
his tone. 

“It doesn’t matter what I said,” says Nell supremely, speaking 
to him though feeling a little annoyed with him for his support. 
“ And I wish you would get up—you are sitting on mydress. | 
think, on the whole, you are about as tiresome a person as ever 
I met in my life.” 

“T hope you haven’t met many,” says Grant, whose temper as 
a rule is excellent. He looks amused. 

“No,” says Nell. She struggles with herself, and then gives 
way to laughter. “ Anyway, you are the worst,” says she, but 
so delightfully, and with such a half-merry, half-defiant glance 
from under her lids, as makes her sweeter than ever. 

Grant has risen indeed at her command, but now heis leaning 
over her chair, whispering little nothings to her, and Mrs. Chance 
seeing him, and Nell’s evident pleasure in his society, feels a 
sense of relief. If only she will fall in love with Alec, what a 
good thing for him—what a good thing for her—Bella! 

“Oh, hang it! Here comes Nobbs,” says MacNamara suddenly, 
in a voice of horror, that is a little more Irish than usual. 

“Then I’m going,” says Nell. 

“No, no. Youshan’t. You can’t,” says MacNamara, seizing 
her skirt, and compelling her to reseat herself. “I'll hold you. Do 
you think we are going to be left to his tender mercies, without 
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protection of any kind? Why, I believe you are the only person 
in the whole place who has been free from persecution from him. 
He hasn’t fired one quotation at you yet.” 

“That’s what frightens me! I feel he has been making up a 
regular fusillade for my benefit alone, and when it comes off- “a 

“Here he is!” says Mickey. “He’s going for us! He's 
coming here! We ought to be prepared, you know. He’s 
coming, primed and loaded ; I know it by his air. Who's going 
to stand the first shot?” 

“J don’t mind his quotations,” says Mrs. Chance disdain- 
fully. It is a comfort to her to be able to disdain someone 
openly. 

“You're a brave woman,” says the Irishman. “I confess I 
always go down before them—riddled.” 

“Good gracious! what’s the matter with his hair?” asks 
Cecilia suddenly. She has quite recovered from her late excite- 
ment. That coldness of Stairs’ has restored her to the old calm 
feeling—or she thinks it has. 

“Now that you mention it,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss in a voice 
that comes from her boots—she wouldn't wear shoes for any- 
thing. “I think his hair is changed.” 

“It is certainly a very remarkable colour,” says Nell. 

“Nothing to what it was when last J saw it,” says Mickey. 
“That’s a year ago. It was then pea-green.” 

“Nonsense, Mickey.” 

“Fact, I assure you. It appears he had put ona trifle too 
much of the Infallible, and it came out like that. Dyes do 
sometimes, even in the best regulated families!” 

Mrs. Chance is laughing. 

“How did he explain it?” 

“Gave out he had the cholera, and hid himself away in his 
bedroom for three weeks.” 

“Then how did you see him?” asks Nell severely. 

“ Jn the bedroom of course,” airily. “Think anything would 
daunt me in the cause of science? I wanted to know how the 
dye had come out pea-green; but—would you believe it ?—he 
refused to give me any information on the subject. Very low, / 
call it. But what can you expect of a man who sold a dog to 
a friend of mine, and . 

“Well?” 
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“Well. He said it was an Irish terrier, but it turned out a 
Dachshund !” 

“Oh, I really can’t believe that, Mickey.” 

“You may, however.” 

“The friend, any way, had the best of the bargain,” says 
Grant. “Dachshunds, if pure, are valuable.” 

“Yes, of course, that’s why I say one can expect nothing from 
him. He’s a perfect fool.” 

“Hush! he’s here,” says Grant. 

“ And a beauty he is!” says Mr. MacNamara. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘* He said, or right or wrong, what came into his head.” 


HERE he is indeed, and perforce the conversation comes to an 
end. 

.Mr. Nobbs is a little man, spare and pale, but of exuberant 
spirits. He is perhaps the most universally detested person in 


this small place, being one of those dreadful people who can 
spring a quotation at you at any moment, be it prose or poetry. 
He lives in a tiny villa outside the town : “ Bachelor Villa,” as he 
has coquettishly named it, and as yet, it has not crumbled into 
dust about his head, although many prayers have been uplifted 
to that effect. He walks on his toes, and has a most irritating 
way of turning his head to one side like a cock-robin when 
meaning to be specially charming. His handkerchiefs are always 
perfumed, and he has an abominable simpering way of boasting 
about his successes with the “ fair sex,” (as he calls them in his own 
amazing fashion), that enrages every man of his acquaintance. 
On the whole, however, he is a harmless little creature (though 
he would have had apoplexy if you had told him so), but fright- 
fully irritating. 

He now advances on Mrs. Gaveston. She is Nell’s sister, and 
therefore very near the rose. Nell is the latest importation, 
and therefore the most deserving of his attention. Besides, she 
is beautiful, and Mr. Nobbs, as he always says, “adores the 
beautiful in avy shape.” It is a little formula of his. 

Coming to anchor before Mrs. Gaveston, he says, with the 
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turn of his head that they all know so well, and that makes them 
so often desire to commit murder : 

“« Angel! ever bright and fair.’” 

“Thank you, Mr. Nobbs,” says Cecilia, breaking into a merry 
laugh, a laugh that is echoed by every one, to Mr. Nobbs’ 
intense delight, who believes it arises from this latest betrayal of 
his wit. “ But the original makes it ‘Angels.’ It is too good of 
you to make me the only recipient of your bounty.” 

“ Ah, as for that,” says Nobbs, bobbing and bowing, “ you see I 
heard—I saw—that a replica of yours was here,” he beams upon 
Nell, who, to her everlasting chagrin, dissolves into merriment 
behind her racket. She had so wanted to be dignified. 

She has to come from behind it almost immediately, however. 
Her sister’s voice reaches her. 

“Nell! Mr. Nobbs wishes to be introduced to you. Mr. 
Nobbs—Miss Prendergast.” 

Nell bows gracefully. The little man bows back to her, and 
at once establishes himself at her side, to Grant’s disgust. 

At this moment Sir Stephen, against his better judgment, 
again appears upon the scene, coming up the grass step. He 
pauses as he gains the top, looking round him. For a seat, as 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss thinks—for Nell, thinks Mrs. Chance. The 
latter beckons to him and ruffles her skirts a little to one side 
in a suggestive way. 

“We can make room for you here,” says she. 

“No. I'd crush you—and I like standing,” says Wortley. 
Still he goes towards her, and would perhaps have taken the 
despised seat after all but for a word from Nell. 

That disgraceful coquette leans forward. 

“Sir Stephen, come here.” 

“There isn’t room,” says Grant to her in a low reproachful 
tone. 

“No, really,” says Mrs. Chance. She makes another effort with 
her new and charming skirts, and beckons to Sir Stephen. “I 
can give you a seat.” 

But Nell’s eyes are on Sir Stephen’s, and her lips are smiling. 
They are smiling all the more happily because she has taken 
Mrs. Chance’s thoughts off Cecilia, who again is growing so 
silent, that people will perhaps be wondering—speculating ! 
What can be the matter with Cissy ? 
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“Come here!” says she, “I want a word with you—one word.” 
Her face is delightful now. “Only a /:¢t/e one!” 

Sir  tephen goes to her, stepping over the widow’s trailing 
skirts as he does so, and Mrs. Chance’s face grows dark. 

“Well?” says Sir Stephen to Nell. He is evidently expecting 
the “ word.” 

“TI want,” says Nell, turning her fair and fresh and lovely 
face up to his, “to know who is that very ugly girl down 
there.” 

“Good Heavens!” cries Mr. MacNamara tragically, “are you 
so ignorant as that? Oh! come, I’ve got to post you up in 
your surroundings, Behold in me a map of your little Bigley-on- 
Sea. Why, that’s your host’s daughter. His own, and only one. 
She belongs to the class that we so often read of, but so seldom 
see—‘ The Heiress.’” 

“She looks it,” says Mrs. Chance drily. 

“She seems a very good girl,” says Nell, “and affectionate. 
I’ve noticed that she is going about with her mother all the 
day.” 

“That’s fatal,” says Mrs. Chance. “The daughter who stays 
at her mother’s elbow all day, only stays there because she can’t 
get anyone to stay at fer elbow all day. It must bea perfect 
affliction to have a girl like that.” 

“T expect she'll have that affliction for some time,” says 
Grant. 

“But I understood,” says Mrs. Chance, directing a smiling 
glance at Cecilia, who looks back at her unmoved, “ that she is 
hardly so forlorn as you think—that Captain Stairs is a little 
épris with her.” 

“ She has money,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss suddenly. 

“But so has he,” says Grant. “ And therefore what on earth 
would he marry a girl like that for?” 

“*Much desires more!’” quotes Mickey in his sprightliest 
manner. Really he is wonderful. He is always all there. 

“Certainly she is very ugly,” says Nell, in a regretful tone. 
But——” 

“ There isn’t a but,” says Mickey. “My good child, look at her 
nose /” 

“ And her eyes,” says Grant. “ Gooseberries!” 

“ And her freckles.” 
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“Oh! I like freckles,” says Nell. “But her mouth—it is very 
big certainly.” 

“It is, poor girl,” says Mickey. “ You didn’t hear about her, 
did you, at their last party here, a year ago? No. It’s a pitiful 
tale. They had Aunt Sally at the end of the ground over there. 
And there were some strangers here, and poor Miss McGregor 
was standing a few yards from the real Auntie, and unfortunately 
the strangers mistook the whole thing, and thought that se was 
Aunt Sally, and sent a shower of sticks at her. She didn’t 
understand what it meant, poor thing, until one of the sticks 
hit her on the right eye!” 

“Oh, now, Mickey, I can hardly believe——” 

“I’m not surprised, I’m sure. She could hardly believe it 
herself. Such an insult. It hurt her very much, I can tell you— 
especially the eye.” 

“Te—he—he,” says Mr. Nobbs, in his most aggravating 
simper. “One can see it. Her eye ‘In a fine frenzy rolling.’ 
Te—he—he !” 

A ghastly silence greets this brilliant burst of wit. But Mrs. 
Chance breaks it. 


“Do you know, Mr. Nobbs, you're ¢oo funny. You are, really. 
You oughtn’t to spring your wit on people like that. It—well, it 
makes them feel—oh! so strange. When people are very clever 
and very well read, like you, they should remember that 


’ 


others——’ 

“Ah! now—come now—honestly you flatter me,” says Mr. 
Nobbs, his head veyy much on one side. “No, really you 
mustn't. You ladies spoil me so. But 


‘Woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you.’ 


This delicate compliment he conveys with uplifted voice and 
hands delicately gesticulating, whilst pirouetting softly on his 
toes. 

Somebody repeats the word “brutes,” but this time in the 
singular. And Cecilia, leaning back in her chair, nearly goes 
into hysterics behind her fan. 

Mr. MacNamara is looking at him with the most rapt 
attention. 
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“Could you do it again, Nobbs ?” asks he, in a low, breathless 
tone. 

“Do——?” 

“ That little recitation ?” 

“Oh! Really! ’Pon my word! a mere passing thought, 
you know, impelled to the surface by all the fairness round me: 
Sa 

“We are to have a penny reading next week,” says 
MacNamara. “If you would kindly ”—here he pauses, checked 
by a vigorous and, it must be confessed, excessively painful kick 
from Grant, but he goes on nobly, nevertheless—* consent——” 

“Mr. MacNamara!” cries Mrs. Chance quickly, “my glove 
—See.” 

It has indeed fallen over the terrace on which they are seated 
to the one below. 

“TI see it,” says MacNamara calmly. “There are no lions 
here to-day, so I need not jump, I think. I'll get it for you 
presently. What I was saying, my dear Nobbs, was, that if 
you would kindly consent to favour us with one of your magni- 
ficent recitations, of which——” 

Here Sir Stephen drops a lace antimacassar lightly over his 
head, but ¢hrough it Mr. MacNamara—proving thus his indomi- 
table spirit—speaks with all his native dignity. 

“Of which we all have heard so much, you would bestow 
upon us an inestimable benefit. Mrs. Gaveston, who is one of 
our most esteemed patronesses, will, 1 am sure, add her entreaties 
to mine.” 

He here so far emerges from the antimacassar, as to catch 
Cecilia’s eye, upon whom he confers a wink, mild but firm. It 
is impossible to retreat, so Cecilia murmurs something or other 
that might be taken for anything in the world. 

It is taken with effusion by Mr. Nobbs. Delighted, he was 
sure—nay, too pleased. Any J/itt/e efforts of his—the “little” so 
accentuated as to leave it open that it should be “ great ””—were 
always at the disposal of “Te—he—he, ‘A thing of beauty, and 
a joy for ever.’” 

“T’d love to kick him,” says Grant, sotto voce to his cousin, Sir 
Stephen. 

“Poor little brute! You'd kill him,” says Sir Stephen con- 
temptuously. 
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“ A good thing too,” says Grant. 

“Where’s Captain Stairs?” asks Nobbs presently. “I heard 
he was here. I quite recollect meeting him some years ago.” 

“ He’s gone for a prowl!” says Mrs. Chance. 

“Indeed? Where? In what direction, may I ask ?” 

“You may,” says MacNamara, with avidity. “Do you see 
those trees over there? He went right down to that tent.” He 
is pointing, I regret to say, in the very direction that Stairs had 
not taken. 

“T think I'll go after him.” 

“Do. He'll be delighted,” says MacNamara warmly. 

“What on earth did you ask him to take part in the penny 
readings for ?” asks Cecilia indignantly, when he is gone. 

“Why shouldn’t I? There was no buffoon engaged as far as 
I could hear.” 

“Except you, Mickey,” says Sir Stephen, whereon Mickey 
throws things at him. 

Nell is looking meditative. 

“It must be dreadful to be as ugly as Mr. Nobbs,” says she, at 
last. Her glance unfortunately turns to Cecilia, as though 
addressing the remark to her—to Cecilia, who so seldom thinks, 
and who to-day is a little more outside herself than ever. She 
laughs back at her sister. 

“He’s even uglier than Peter!” says she gaily. Her mind has 
been running on Peter for the last hour—ever since the memory 
of her betrothal and marriage to him had been brought back to her 
with such cruel force. As the words pass her lips, however, they 
frighten her a littlke—a very little! Who has heard her? She 
glances quickly round. Only Nell, who is looking a little sad— 
for her—and Mrs. Chance. “Oh!” cries she, with a sudden 
touch of contrition, but still, in spite of all, with an irrepressible 
laugh. “ Poor old Peter!” 

“T don’t think Peter ugly,” says Nell, with a little thoughtful 
frown, as if considering Peter, bringing him up before her menta} 
vision, and judicially putting him upon trial. 

“Of course not,” says Peter’s wife. “I merely called him 
aml 

“As aterm of endearment!” suggests Mrs. Chance, with her 
perpetual smile, that has so often a touch of venom in it. 

“Perhaps,” says Cecilia, looking at her. The pretty girlish 
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face is almost unreadable now. It has put on a mask—a very 
calm and thoughtful one. 

“Used you to call your husband ugly?” asks she sweetly. 

Mrs. Chance changes colour. The late owner of the charming 
widow had, indeed, been excessively ugly, not only in all his 
works and in all his ways, but in his appearance besides. 
Cecilia’s little dart had gone home. 

“Your sense of humour seems deficient,” says Mrs. Chance, 
with ill-suppressed anger. “I meant nothing but a mere jest.” 

“A mere—ug/y—jest ?” 

“Another quip,” says Mrs. Chance. {She is trying to smile 
pleasantly, but she is very pale. Her footing in the society 
round her is very insecure, and to quarrel with the wife of Peter 
Gaveston would be to give herself away a good deal. Yet to 
refrain, to hold back, to lower a weapon before Cecilia Gaveston 
or her sister seems more than her strength is equal to. 

“Oh! a quip, of course,” says Nell, breaking into the moment 
very eagerly if quietly. Surely things have gone far enough? 
And why is Cecilia so foolish, so silly, as to quarrel with this 
woman, who seems to her, Nell, such a horrid person, and so full 
of queer little ways. “And besides, when one loves a person, 
one never thinks him ugly.” 

“ And when one doesn’t ?” says Mrs. Chance, always smiling. 

“Oh! then, of course, the defects stand clear.” 

Mrs. Chance nods lightly at Cecilia. There is consummate 
impertinence in the nod. 

“I think it was you who suggested Mr. Gaveston was ugly,” 
says she. 

Cecilia looks calmly back at her. She is young,frivolous—in 
many ways wanting, but just now she rises so far above her 
usual indolence, as to let her spirit over-ride that of the woman 
who has been so studiously rude to her. She looks with a little 
wrinkled brow of disdain at Mrs. Chance for a moment or two, 
then tilts back her chair so far that her pretty silk open-work 
stockings and high-heeled shoes can be seen. MacNamara is 
just behind her. She nods to him, and he bends down to her. 

“What a very vulgar person!” says she, in a whisper indeed, 
but one distinctly audible to—Mrs. Chance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘* Bees hum all day amid the young spring leaves, 
The rooks caw loud from every elm-tree bough, 
The sparrows twitter in the old church eaves— 
But no voice cries for me or calls me now.” 


To round the cliffs, and start for a long swift walk across the 
sandy soil to-day, is to be happy. The sea is a bright blue, with 
delicate little flounces of white swaying up and down upon it; 
now here, now there, and from rock to rock, the pale grey gulls 
are flying. Sometimes the ever-changing sea is grey, and some- 
times green, but to-day it is blue—blue as the deepest sapphire, 
and brilliant as the diamond. 

It glitters and glances in the sun-rays, the small, soft flecks of 
foam that ride on the bosom of every wave, making the glorious 
colour of it even more glorious. And up here on the top of the 
overhanging cliff, it is all colour too. Such a splendid blending. 
Here a blaze of yellow from the lesser St. John’s Wort, and 
there the soft pink fleecy sweetness of the sea-clover, and 
beyond the gold of the tiny potentilla—and everywhere, mingled 
with these, deeper tinges still of red and white and blue, and as 
a background the faint lilac of the pretty ling. Truly, as sings 
Mr. Bridges, one of the sweetest of our later day pocts :— 


‘* The cliff-top has a carpet 
Of lilac, gold, and green, 
The blue sky bounds the ocean, 
The white clouds scud between. 
* *” * * * 
‘‘ A flock of gulls are wheeling 
And wailing round my seat ; 
Above my héad the heaven, 
The sea beneath my feet.” 


Philip Stairs sitting on a chair of Nature’s hewing, up here on 
this bold cliff, has little of heaven in his heart. Yesterday he had 
seen her for the first time after all these long six years. And 
all last night he had walked up and down his room, cursing her 
bitterly with each fresh pipe. 

When first he heard of her marriage—when the news he would 

16 
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not believe at first, but later he was compelled to acknowledge 
—had come to him in Burmah, it had finished at once the last 
touches of boyhood in him. It laid bare to him the cruelty 
of life. The cruelty to er / For in his soul he had still held 
her true; coerced and driven and compelled by a scheming 
mother—but at heart the tender loving girl that he known. 

This thought, this secret belief helped him to live. It was too 
late for succour, for interference of any kind, but the memory of 
his pretty sweetheart dwelt with him always, saddening him, 
adding many years to him that he had not actually lived, but 
without hardening him. He grew less lighthearted it is true, 
but more earnest ; and with a passionate desire to fill the void in 
his heart he flung himself into his work, and had already dis- 
tinguished himself in many ways, and gained the friendship and 
respect of his colonel, when sickness struck him down, and after 
a terrible struggle with death he had pulled through sufficiently 
to be invalided home. 

All the long voyage was filled with the thought that soon, 
‘somewhere, he should see once again the beloved, unforgotten 
face. He did not fear to see it. He had told himself lately that 
the old delight was over. Had passed as a dream in the night; 
that he could meet her fairly, as the wife of azother man, and 
greet her as a friend only. 

And yesterday he had seen her, had looked into her eyes, 
noted the fairness of her, the sweetness, the unsurpassable 
charm, and knew that the old mad love was still alive, and 
deep, deeper than ever. He knew too, as he touched her hand, 
and met her smiling, careless welcome, that all his fond belief in 
her was dead. 

She had not been coerced by her mother! She had seen the 
advantage of money, young as she was. He had not touched 
her heart at all in those poor dead days, when “zs heart had 
been touched to its death. She was frivolous only, a poor 
beautiful thing, and unworthy. 

Rising, he goes slowly across the dry and sandy plain, to where 
a dark wood shows upon his left. A longing for cool shadows 
and dense places has come upon him. The glare here is terrible, 
searching his very soul as it were. It is impossible to feel alone 
in this vast brilliance—brilliance of sea and sky. 

If he could only blot out yesterday. In spite of himself he 
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dwells upon it, and that tries him. It is hideous to dwell upon 
the ruin of an idol, it leaves so little behind. Sometimes 
absolutely nothing. He would so gladly have drawn a sponge’ 
over the memory of Cecilia’s smiling face, her outstretched wel- 
coming hands. 

But for yesterday, he might have gone on his way con- 
tented in a measure, and not knowing. But now it is clear 
to him. The old horrible pain is still here, the pain that 
rendered his nights sleepless, and his days interminable, six 
months ago. 

He has seen her, and found her wanting—shere lies the stab. 
Found her, more beautiful than ever, and steeped in worldliness. 
He had dreamed of her as sad, forlorn, and found her joyous, 
lovely, the very incarnation of idle content. 

He is close to the wood now, and the dull, soft moan of the 
ocean is growing fainter. He has reached, indeed, the first tree, 
the outpost of the innumerable host behind, when the sound of a 
merry laugh reaches his ears. A breathless happy laugh, as of 
one running. It is clear and sweet. 

He stands quite still for a moment, as if listening. 

It is hers ! 

A second later an echo of it comes to him—that laugh again, 
so like, yet so unlike. A child’s laugh this time, also a little 
breathless, as if the owner of it is running for dear life. All at 
once it becomes quite plain to him. Her child. Hers! His 
heart almost stops beating. He had not thought of that! 

Turning, he would have gone back to the glare and the cold 
loneliness of the sea, but just at this moment the voices sound 
clearer. Nearer. Drawing his breath quickly, he waits. The 
bushes are pushed frantically aside, and into the open, and 
straight up to him, runs a child. 

Such a beautiful creature, with Cecilia’s hair and brow, and 
Cecilia’s laughing mouth, but not Cecilia’s eyes. 

The boy, with all a happy child’s belief in the goodness of 
every one, rushes to Stairs, and precipitates himself into his 
arms. 

“She’s coming! She’s coming! Save me!” shrieks he franti- 
cally, with a realism hardly to be surpassed. He has made up 
his mind indeed, that red Indians are pursuing him with a 
view to taking his scalp, and even as he clings to Stairs, he 

16* 
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looks, not at him, but backwards over his shoulder to where 
“the slaughterer ” may soon be expected to appear. He has no 
thought for anything but the dreaded enemy! 

He is rudely awakened from his excited dreaming. Stairs has 
deliberately thrust him from him; not brutally or violently, but 
with a decision that has hatred in it; and the boy with child- 
hood’s quick perception of something wrong, turns, tottering a 
little from the push, and looks up at Stairs amazed. In all his 
short happy life, no one had ever rebuffed him before. No one 
had ever given him anything but fondling words and open arms. 
To the boy it is a revelation ! 

“Hah!” cries a merry, panting voice. “Vow I’ve got you!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘* Unto thee was I looking for the light and the glory of life, 
And the Gods’ doors shut behind me till the day of the uttermost strife, 
And now thou hast taken my soul, thou wilt cast it into the night, 
And cover thine head from the darkness, and turn thine eyes from the light. 


It is Cecilia, with her eyes aglow, and her cheeks flushed, and 
her hair distinctly riotous. All sorts of little love-locks are 
flying across her low broad brow. The run has wakened every 
pulse, and set her blood a-going. As she rushes out from the 
dark behind her, she looks a mere girl—a girl of seventeen 
once more. Age—baffled—has drawn behind her. To Stairs, 
it is the old Cecilia! Mzs Cecilia! In all her moods and 
stages at once. The child, the romp, the lovely girl! It 
was like that she looked—that day—the week before he left— 
that day when she burst through the rhododendrons and cried 
“Pouf” to him in her little saucy way. Did she remember? 
Could she? 

All at once Cecilia sees him. The happy rush forward is 
completely stopped. And where is the laugh? the jest? The 
smile is dead, the colour has faded! Where is the old Cecilia 
now? 

A sickening pallor overspreads her face for a moment; a 
moment only. But it tells its tale. Stairs’ heart is beating 
rapidly. After all—does she care? 

His heart is beating, and with such thoughts. He thrusts 
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them from him. Had he wished her unhappy? MHas he 
wronged her? What does it all mean ? 

He had not noticed that first swift agitation of hers yesterday, 
the awakening as it really was of a soul within her; the gaiety 
only of her manner he had noticed—but where is that gaiety 
now ? 

Cecilia by this time has recovered herself. Her face is stil pale, 
but the strangeness, the something that is almost fear, has gone 
from it. She is quite calm again, quite her idle, charming 
self. She is even wondering lazily why it is that these two 
meetings with Phil Stairs should have been accompanied by 
that dull feeling of faintness. Perhaps he has brought back 
recollections of the life she led with her mother, just before her 
engagement to Peter—such wretched days! That is it, no 
doubt. 

“Ts that you, Philip ?” says she prettily, but indifferently. She 
remembers his reception of her yesterday, when she had meant 
to show cordiality to an old friend. “ How strange to meet you 
here. Do you know you quite startled me? You seem,” looking 
at Geoffrey, who has drawn close to her, and who is glancing 
with undisguised dislike at Stairs, “to have startled my little son 


“Your son,” says Stairs. “ Yours!” His eyes are fixed on 
hers. 

“T think so,” says Cecilia, smiling. She draws Geoffrey to 
her with one hand and presses his shapely, close-cropped, shining 
head against her heart. “Eh, Geoff?” 

Geoffrey, for answer, clasps his arms around her slender 
waist. 

“You see,” says she, laughing, “he has taken possession of 


“T see!” coldly. 

A short pause. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asks Cecilia suddenly. “ How 
changed you are, You used to be—well——” pausing. 

“Well?” grimly. 

“One of the nicest people in the world,” says Mrs. Gaveston, 
without hesitation, and with a second smile more brilliant than 
her last. “At least I know J used to think so. But what 
has happened to you? I know India is a very hot place— 
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has it dried you up beyond recognition? And in six years 
only ?” 

“ Six years is a long time,” says Stairs, who is wondering at 
her. What does she mean? Has she azy meaning? Was 
there any real feeling in that pallor of five minutes ago? 

“Long,” she pauses, and a faint light comes into her eyes—a 
light that gives him the impression that she is looking back- 
wards, 

He studies that look attentively. 

“Yes, yes,” says she, sighing—not through any sort of misery, 
but as though the unusual act of thinking has wearied her. 
“Certainly it is a long time, but after all it isn’t a lifetime.” 

“ Sometimes it is.” 

“Of course, if one dies at that happy age, but,” with a quick, 
almost hungry glance at her child, “one so se/dom does. Six 
years have changed you, however—wonderfully.” 

“And what have they done to you?” 

“Nothing!” She makes a little exquisite gesture with her 
arms as if appealing tohim. “Now what dave they done—ch ?” 

Truly they have done nothing but enrich each charm she had. 
Standing as she now is, with her arms thrown towards him in 
an amused appeal, and her lovely face alight with laughter, and 
the handsome child clinging to her, she seems the very embodi- 
ment of beauty. 

At this moment Geoffrey tightens his arms round her in fun, 
and, bending, she catches him and undoes his clasping fingers. 

“Are you a bear, you naughty fellow, that you hug me so? 
Come, come, Captain Stairs is looking surprised at you.” 

“TI don’t care what he looks,” says the boy distinctly, his dark, 
velvetty eyes staring straight at Stairs, who looks back at him 
with a terrible melancholy in his gaze. 

“You must forgive him,” says Cecilia prettily to Stairs. “He 
is dreadfully, dreadfully naughty sometimes; but when all is 
told, he’s a heart! Weare having a gipsy tea in the wood,” 
pointing behind her, “and as you are so near, I hope you will 
join us. Nobody at all but ourselves, and Mickey McNamara, 
who is staying with us.” 

“T am sorry,” begins Stairs, “I have to go——’ 

“With me ?” suggests Cecilia, with a faint grimace that brings 
back all the past to him with a terrible vitality. “Then 


’ 
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it’s settled. Geoffrey, tell Captain Stairs he must come 
and have tea with us.” To her intense surprise, Geoffrey, who 
as a rule, is the most genial of children, refuses to say anything. 
He stands silent, but observant, with that queer side-long look 
of extreme youth directed at Stairs. Plainly he is measuring 
him ; and hapless is the one that comes short under childhood’s 
rule. 

But Stairs is thinking only of that faint, saucy grimace of 
Cecilia’s. He does not even notice the child’s open, if silent 
rudeness. Cecilia, however, rushes into the breach. 

“You won’t mind? You will come?” 

“Mind?” There is such utter ignorance in his voice that 


Cecilia sees it is unnecessary to explain. Perhaps he had not 
heard. 


“You will come then?” 
“Thank you. Yes.” 


“We must hurry,” cries Cecilia gaily. “ They will be wonder- 
ing where we are.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘« The bitter sweet, the honey blent with gall, 
Eros and Anteros, for weal or woe, 
Him the destroyer, him the saviour call.’ 


Srairs has followed her obediently through the wood, she 
showing the way, the boy with her. He hardly knows why he 
is going, so strong had been his determination a while ago not 
to accompany her anywhere. 

“We are nearly there now,” cries she, suddenly turning to 
Stairs. “I can smell the fire already ; don’t you? I’m sure 
Mickey has been putting in green leaves and branches, but it 
smells very lovely, doesn’t it?—the lovelier for that—only I’m 
afraid it won’t boil the kettle. Ah! Here we are!” 

All at once she seems to step from the soft shady wood into 
a small, clear opening, where three people are to be seen, bend- 
ing over something or other, the deepest anxiety depicted in all 
their attitudes. From between them a pale thread of smoke 
ascends, very reluctantly, to Heaven. 

“A sacrificial fire,” says Stairs, with a sort of gloomy mirth. 
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They all indeed look as earnest, as intent, as if their lives are 
in question. 

“They are making sacrifices, certainly,” says Cecilia laughing. 
“How their poor eyes must suffer! I felt I should be of no 
use in a case like this, so I ran a race with Geoff. I’d hate to 
sacrifice myself for anything.” 

The words are spoken gaily, jestingly, but they give Stairs 
pause. Is that the very truth? Had he been right after all ? 
Js she worthless—soulless ? 

tis eyes travel back to the fire. The three stooping over it 
have their faces hidden from him, but as he moves nearer he 
sees their figures more plainly, and places them in a sort of 
mirthless mirth. That big-shouldered man is the High Priest, 
and that slender maiden the vestal virgin and—— Good 
Heavens! that must be the Devil! 

It is, however, only Mickey McNamara after all, with his 
face as black as a coal! He has raised his head on hearing 
the coming footsteps, and now presents a visage that would have 
routed a regiment of Zulus 

“Good Heavens, Mickey!” cries Cecilia. 

At this the other two rise, and glance backwards towards 
her. Nell, seeing a man, instinctively pulls down her cuffs, 
and makes little soft dabs at her hair. She is slightly flushed. 
Cecilia, who is aghast at Mickey’s appearance, stands still and 
points tragically at him, on which Gaveston and Nell look at 
him too. 

“What’s the matter with me?” asks Mr. McNamara, lifting 
his hands to his face, which plainly is the point in question— 
they are all staring atit. Slowly he rubs his hands over it, 
after which proceeding nothing is left to be desired. 

They all burst out laughing ; Geoffrey has flung himself on the 
grass in a very agony of mirth. 

“Oh, he zs dirty, isn’t he?” says Nell, shaking with laughter, 
upon which McNamara, casting a reproachful glance at her, 
wheels round, and dashes towards a pool in the distance. 

“ Peter,” says Mrs. Gaveston, advancing, “I have an old friend 
to introduce to you.” 

The big man whom Stairs had called the High Priest, turns 
at this, and with a smile still on his face as he remembers the 
flying of Mickey, comes forward. Stairs colours hotly .... So 
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this is her husband. This tall, ugly, kindly, perfect gentleman ? 
There is no taking Gaveston at any time to be less than that, 
and Stairs at once acknowledges it, with a singularly painful 
pang. 

“This is my husband,” says Cecilia prettily, and with the most 
buoyant smile. There is evidently no suspicion in her mind 
about anyone. Sse is happy, so everyone must be happy too. 
She has played at happiness for six long years, and has quite 
come to believe in it. Is there anything beyond her present 
life? Her delightful life in which she is so accustomed to be 
petted and spoiled? Has shea single trouble? Well—there’s 
a debt or two to be paid to her dress-woman, to be sure, and a 
few ridiculous principles on Peter’s part to be overcome, but 
beyond that — beyond that the waves sink and all the lake 
seems clear ! 

Gaveston has come to her at once, his clear dark eyes smiling 
at Cecilia’s visitor. 

“A friend of yours?” says he, and extends his hand to Stairs, 
who takes it, presses it, drops it. 

A strange turn of affairs truly, he tells himself with some 
bitterness, when he has taken, and pressed, the hand of Cecilia’s 
husband ! 

“An old friend! such an old one,” says Cecilia vivaciously. 
“Nell, you remember Philip?” At this the vestal virgin comes 
forward. 

“Indeed I do!” says she pleasantly, slipping her hand into 
Stairs’ in an outburst of friendliness. “I was only a baby then 
and Cissy was a child—but we both remember you, don’t we, 
Cissy ?” 

“Of course we do,” says Cecilia delightfully. “Phil quite 
brings back the old days, doesn’t he? What a pickle you were 
then, Nell.” 

Stairs’ face has blanched. It is nothing to her then all this 
past—“a dream and a forgetting, no more.” “ It brings back old 
days.” Stairs turns, and for once, for the first time perhaps 
in all his acquaintance with her, deliberately examines her. 
What a face! What lips—half mocking—wholly delightful— 
and her eyes— 


‘* Her eyes men Beauty call,” 
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and her brow, with those little sunny ringlets running across it— 
and yet with all these charms, these exquisite delights, what is 
she? A mere bubble on life’s ocean, a thing with nothing in it, a 
glorious phantasy, a passing sunbeam, a woman perfect at all 
points so far as eye can see, yet for all that, 


‘* Light as the foam that flecks the seas, 
Fitful as summer’s sunset breeze, 
As transient as morning dew, 
Mere waste of time.” 


“T remember you, too,” says Stairs with an effort, turning from 
Cecilia and looking down into Nell’s pretty face. “Six years is 
a long time, of course, but I remember.” 

Again his eyes seek Cecilia’s. At this moment it seems to 
him that he would give his life to be able to compel her to feel, to 
remember, as he does. Cecilia laughs, and beneath the laugh— 
which is perfect—the faint blanching of her face goes unseen. 

“T hope you will come and stay with us, when your visit with 
the McGregors is up,” says Gaveston, in his calm, kindly tones. 
“ Any friend of my wife’s,” with a tender glance at Cecilia, who 
nods back at him in quite a brilliant fashion, “is a friend of mine. 
It appears you knew her when you were both even younger,’— 
with an amused glance at his wife, who indeed looks a mere girl, 
“than you are now.” 

“T met Mrs. Gaveston six years ago,” says Stairs briefly. 

“ And were tremendous chums?” 

Peter laughs, and his wife laughs too, and pats him on the 
shoulder with quite delightful doxhomie. The pat drives Stairs 
nearly mad. 

“Yes, yes, you must come,” says she. “It will be lovely to 
renew our acquaintance. Peter is right, we weve chums. Do 
you remember that last dance we were at?”—she smiles openly 
at Stairs—“that fancy ball given by Lady Adean? That 
was almost the last time I saw you before you went abroad, or 
was it the very last? I can always call it to mind, because it was 
my first dance; I feel a little ashamed now when I recollect how 
I danced that night, and wore holes in my stockings. Peter, 
you’d have shuddered if you had seen me! I never sat down for 
one moment !” 


“TI shouldn’t,” says Gaveston. “I know you. I should 
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shudder if you did sit down for a moment; I should imagine 
you at the point of death.” 

“Oh! what a shame!” says Cecilia, giving him a little push 
that wouldn’t have upset a fly. 

Stairs, dumb, is watching her. Is it actual cruelty or only 
mere indifference ? That last dance! And she—and he—and 
that too swift hour in the conservatory. He had not asked her 
to marry him—he had not put her to the proof, but if ever 
a girl knew what he meant, Cecilia knew then. He was poor, 
absolutely penniless but for his pay, and had nothing to offer her. 
But his eyes—his voice—she must have understood. And at 
the last—when he had taken her in his arms, and kissed her 
mouth—the mouth had been upheld to him, and sweetly 
willing A childish mouth, indeed, yet not so childish but 
that its lovely owner must have known the passionate love he 
bore her. 

It all comes back—the scft silence of the night, the faint 
dropping of the fountain, the distant snatches of the waltz in the 
ball-room that seemed so far away. The girl standing with her 
hand fast locked in his. His desperate, honourable determi- 
nation not to bind her—not to speak. He had kissed her, once 
—that seemed speech enough, if she would be true ; and he had 
believed she would be that. She knew, he felt she knew, how 
much he loved her, and she would wait, and soon he would 
come back covered with glory, and they—they two——What a 
boy’s dream it all was! 

He had come back to find all things forgotten, and Cecilia— 
married. 

These thoughts pass in a second; he returns to the present 
moment, to the sound of her voice. 

“You mustn’t mind Peter,” Cecilia is saying gaily. “And 
you must come and stay with us.” 

“T am afraid——” begins Stairs coldly. 

“T really hope you will,” says Gaveston hospitably, whose star 
is hardly in the ascendant at this moment; the Fates, urging 
him on to this invitation, are playing him a sorry game. “I 
hear you have no very immediate friends to demand your time. 
Cecilia has been telling me about you. So I hope you will 
Spare us a little of it.” 

Stairs hesitates. This man, so kind, so trusting, so ignorant! 
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No, he will not accept his——- And yet why not? She cares 
nothing—and to be near her, to see her every day ! 

“Thank you,” says he, “you are very kind. I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

“Then you will be in time for another fancy ball,” says Nell, 
“ because Cecilia——” 

Here Mr. McNamara, very rosy about the face and ears, and 
with a generally scrubbed appearance, comes from behind a tree. 

“There’s somebody ‘comin’ through the rye,” says he, 
pointing through the trees to a field beyond. 

“So there is; who can it be?” says Nell. 

“Why, it’s Sir Stephen!’ cries Cecilia. “Tell him to come 
and have tea with us.” 

Mr. McNamara, snatching up a cup, rushes forward. 


(To be continued.) 
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Cardinal Manning. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


IN the first days of mourning for our young Prince, and while a 
sorrowing people followed the royal procession towards Windsor, 
a second stream passed, from early morning till evening, out of 
the dim January light into the solemn splendours of the lying in 
state of a spiritual prince—the “great Cardinal” of the Poor of 
every creed. These knew him as their friend, an aged man of 
God, now gathered, as ripe wheat, to his reward. How many of 
them cast back a thought towards what he had been? Beyond 
a regret, or rejoicing, as the case might be, at his secession from 
the national Church some forty years gone by, few were there 
apt to divine the deep secret of his compulsive charm with saint 
and sinner, man and woman. The heart of the mystery was 
simply this; that wax-like mask was once “a man of like 
passions,” gently led, through the fondness of human love, 
through its joy and despair, onward and upward towards the 
Divine. 

Almost sixty years should their memory have harked back to 
read the living poem of his youth. In the sweet Southland, 
nestled among the Downs of Western Sussex, lay his home; a 
village Rectory embowered in climbing roses. Within, his 
gathered flower, a young bride come to her husband with every 
fair promise of a long and blessed life of two in one. Her father, 
the Rector of Lavington, had died only seven months before. 
Her grandfather, the Squire, in whose gift the living lay, found a 
son as well as an acceptable minister in the young curate, Henry 
Edward Manning. The couple had first made acquaintance at 
Oxford, where “the handsome undergraduate” had won early 
honours, and developed a calling for the service of the Church. 
He had been trained for that of the State, with studies of 
political economy and Parliamentary debate, valuable in due 
time. Then came reverse of fortune. His father was compelled 
by heavy losses to resign his position in the world, sell his 
beautiful home, Coombe Bank in Kent, and set his son the 
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unexpected task of carving his own portion, with such wit or 
luck as he could. Thus thwarted, Manning sought his bread 
from a higher Master than this world. 

The young Rector and his wife came into their earthly 
paradise like a new Adam and Eve. She was very fair to see, 
with the delicate tints and wondrous eyes that seldom dwell 
long among us. He possessed every gift of eloquence, grace 
and beauty that could become a man. It was his custom to 
robe in the Rectory, and walk the few hundred yards between it 
and the church. The vision remains as a local tradition. He 
might have stepped down from some cathedral window as the 
living presentment of the young, beloved disciple, John. 

Supremely happy—as this life permits—never for long. In 
the time of roses, beneath the glory of July sunsets, the wife of 
four summers faded out of his arms into the narrow house where 
no cry of love can break through the doors of eternal peace. 
The bloom on her cheek, the light in her eyes, had been but the 
harbingers of hereditary consumption and death. 

.The perishable form was laid in Lavington churchyard, 
beneath the green grass and the springing daisies, her only 
monument. No stone, no cross marks the spot. A memorial 
window in Chichester Cathedral perpetuates her remembrance. 
With her was buried the mortal heart of her young husband ; 
only the love of God could comfort him, with time. Only 
incessant work of mind and body could still the sharpness of his 
pain, during the first bitter years of irremediable loss and utter 
loneliness of soul. By the wife’s dying insistence with her mother, 
“T am sure you will do all you can to take care of Henry,” the 
widowed parent stayed to mingle tears and share the desolate 
home. No other woman ever crossed that threshold as its 
mistress. There are a few of us, like Goéthe’s King of Thule, 
who can love once, and would not, if we could, forget. This 
man’s heart was of tempered steel, like a good sword, graven 
henceforward with the name of God alone. 

Already he was rising in the favour of man as a young 
preacher and divine, on whose face pre-eminence was written. 
An Englishman of Englishmen, he took by nature to riding, 
boating, and the “manly game” in which our sons delight. As 
an old man he would tell, with a sly twinkle of pride in his eye, 
how he killed a hare with his first shot. How, in concert with 
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two other boys—Bishops too, in the future—he planned a raid 
on the grapes of Coombe Wood vinery ; neither did he seem to 
look back on such juvenile depredations with the seriousness 
and deep remorse of a St. Augustine. Certain it was, that in 
work or play, he was a born leader. 

Such qualities stood him in good stead among his rural flock. 
Their hearts were fairly won in watching him, with one of them- 
selves on his side, play a single-wicket match against the 
brothers Henry and the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce. Manning 
and his partner were the victors, and the rustic champion 
shrewdly hit the mark, saying, “ The parson be the best cricketer 
in the village, next to me!” 

To the agricultural labourers Manning was a staunch friend, 
as he was amongst the earliest of such. He had great com- 
passion for their hard, ill-rewarded lives. He described them as 
“still a noble-hearted race, whose sincerity, simplicity and 
patience we should buy cheap at the cost of our refinements.” 
But he was no Utopian preacher of false hopes. His training 
for a possible statesman had early brought him into contact with 
the master minds that dealt, during the first half of the century, 
with the modern problems of political economy, Archbishop 
Whately, Grote and others. Manning had a quick eye to see 
where scientific laws would break down in working with frail 
and fallible flesh and blood. But if he had a large heart of 
mercy, he was also pre-eminently just. The dues of old 
possession, the rights of capital, if less loved by him, were 
neither ignored nor despised. His place and calling set him as 
a link between the classes and the masses, whose two lines lay 
far more divergent and estranged in those days than of recent 
years. A volume of hereditary respect for use and custom was 
summed up in his favourite, quaint remark: “A country 
gentleman should know his Aristotle and ride to hounds.” 

Thus he rose in esteem with small and great from year to 
year. Promotion came to him early. He was appointed Rural 
Dean, afterwards Archdeacon of Chichester, at the age of thirty- 
two. This office, little more than nominal and ornamental to 
most, became in his hands a serious reality. His ceaseless 
activity found vent in dealing with such important interests as 
education, now one of the first acknowledged duties of the State, 
then little more than a visionary glimpse of “the schoolmaster 
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abroad ” among the illiterate millions, whose sign-manual was a 
cross—“their mark.” Colonial Bishoprics, then in their early 
beginnings, engrossed much of Manning’s zeal on behalf of the 
English flocks in distant lands, roaming far afield, too often 
without a shepherd of any degree. The spiritual destitution of 
Anglican travellers on the Continent, likewise urged him to 
take up their cause. At home, his fame rose as a preacher from 
Chichester Cathedral to Brighton, and far and near through the 
county. He was known as a most prevailing advocate in the 
cause of charity. Calls for help brought him occasionally to 
London. One sermon preached at St. George’s-in-the-Fields, in 
aid of the Magdalen Hospital, left an impression, never to be 
effaced in those who heard it, of deep and tender compassion 
towards woman, even in her uttermost fall—feelings ever 
cherished in his breast, for one woman’s sake. 

Oxford heard the report of him, and remembered the young, 
well-graced orator who made his mark some years before, as 
President of the “Union” University Debating Club, in the 
early days when a rich, worldly career seemed to be spread at 
his feet. It was not yet forgotten how changed prospects turned 
his course from the fascinating pursuit of eloquent speech to the 
sterner forms of study, hard reading and stiff exams. How 
his congenial leadership was cheerfully resigned to another 
young speaker and political debater, one W. E. Gladstone, his 
chosen friend. Tales, long forgotten, were set afloat about him 
now. How the boy, at Harrow and elsewhere, had fathered the 
man, with a certain young-masterful self-assertion and dogged 
British refusal to confess ignorance, or own to a mistake—this 
quality being excused as the common drawback of clever men 
to be. Now, he was chosen as select preacher by the University, 
and St. Mary’s knew his eloquence and fearless expression of 
bold views on Divine truth. 

Then a very strange thing happened—seeing that the young 
dignitary’s Romeward inclinings were already noted by dis- 
cerning minds—those of his own house among the first. As early 
as 1838 Samuel Wilberforce wrote: “ Manning is gone to Rome 
for the winter. The Bishop of London (Blomfield) says he 
thought he had been there ever since publishing his last book 
of sermons.” We will recall no more than that he preached— 
“not knowing he should die a holy man,”’—of Rome, her Pope 
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and Church, in the common terms used by average Englishmen 
of the epoch. “What I think I must speak,” was his unswerving 
principle. He always did so, with a fidelity and daring rare in 
this world of shams. He did so, however, amidst dark and 
dangerous waters at Oxford, where “Newmania” on the one 
hand, was growing daily more sensitive to the honour of “ The 
Catholic Faith,’ while on the other side, Geology and German 
rationalism were recklessly digging about the Church’s very 
foundations, and “the fairy tales of science,’ as yet misunder- 
stood, or absolutely condemned by most professing Christians, 
were piercing a broad, perilous drift through old misconceptions 
and prejudices added by human incapacity to the Divine forms 
of truth. In this storm, whose after mutterings are not unheard 
in these days of ours, there were consequences easily to be 
foreseen which should have deterred Christians of every shade 
from mutual disparagement. Newman, then on the point of 
going over to Rome, was so much offended by the too contro- 
versial sermon, as to deny his friend access to his retreat at 
semi-monastic Littlemore. It reads like an historical riddle, that 
James Anthony Froude, as a novice in the Community, was 
charged with the discourteous message, conveyed by him to the 
visitor with most gentle deference and regard. With uncovered 
head, in his zeal, the budding champion of Henry VIII. left the 
door, and accompanied the Archdeacon half-way to Oxford, 
without a thought of November chills ! 

Shortly afterwards, Manning had to suffer, in common with 
the whole Anglican Church, the heavy shock of Newman’s fall, 
as a pillar removed from its place beneath the central vault of 
the sanctuary. Unshaken, undismayed, the Archdeacon stood 
up among the foremost of those enthusiastic restorers of the 
dignity and beauty of public worship, whose renovations at that 
time, often condemned as novelties, are now in common use 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. “I never was 
a Tractarian or a Ritualist,’ he would maintain, to the close of 
his life. Elaborate ceremonial, a costly variety of sacerdotal 
vestments, postures and movements calculated for effect 
belonged not of right to the English Church—according to his 
mind, which never changed on this point. Later, asa minister of 
Rome, he accepted them in their full significance, and expressed 
himself very strongly as to their mischievous misuse on the other 
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side.* His concern at present was with the reverent, artistic 
adornment of the Temple ; the repression of barbarous private 
pews, too long permitted to run riot in the mutilation of “the 
freehold of God.” Aisles and passages choked, screens of 
beautiful carved work cut to pieces, wrought capitals and bases 
of columns hacked and broken, shafts of the finest stone, the 
piers of arches, and the very arches themselves altogether cut 
away to make room for the backs and corners of private pews 
—were to him “a scandal and a disgrace.” He averred that “a 
love to the very stones of his parish church is rooted deeply in 
the heart of every genuine Englishman.” While disclaiming all 
part in the new, pseudo-Roman movement within the Anglican 
church, he was led at this time into much sympathy with 
Archbishop Laud, the first Ritualist,a martyr of the bad old 
times, when men, bearing the name of Christians, Protestant 
and Catholic, Puritan and Episcopalian, thought to please God 
by exterminating one another. 

Five or six years of incessant labours in his charge, added to 
the working of his parish, began to tell seriously upon his 
powers of body and mind—along with other troubles. The 
Ecclesiastical Courts were now about to be reformed altogether, 
involving “the toleration of successive polygamy,” and other 
results distasteful to the Archdeacon, and alien from the spirit 
of the Church. This, and the simultaneous growth of German 
philosophy within her borders, were grieving him to the 
detriment of his health. Rest and change became a necessity: 
in the autumn of 1847, he went to seek them in Rome. 

Here he saw Newman. His old friend received him now, 
“wearing the Oratorian habit, simple, humble, and dead to the 
world.” No thought of following his example seems to have 
troubled the Archdeacon’s spirit. He stayed many months in 
Rome; long enough for the genius of the place to glide into 

* ** Ritualism is private judgment in gorgeous raiment, wrought about with divers colours. 
It is, lam afraid, a dangerous temptation to self-consciousness. Ritual is seemly and 
proportionate as the clothing of Truth ; and where the reality is present, Ritual becomes 
as unconscious as the light of day, or the circulation of the blood. A forest tree is hardly 
more unconscious of the majesty of its foliage than the Catholic Church of the splendour 
of its worship. Somebody well said lately of the Catholic priest—‘ Incense is the smell 
of the garden in which he is trained to work.’ Every fringe in an elaborate cope worn 


without authority, is only a distinct and separate act of private judgment; the more 


elaborate, the less Catholic: the nearer imitation, the further from the submission of faith.” 
England and Christendom. 
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his affections and fix an indelible mark on his receptive mind. 
He lived there through the historical days that preceded and 
followed the French Revolution of February, 1848, while the 
powers and kingdoms of the world were shaken. The Roman 
Church set before his eyes the pageantry of her grandeur, the 
mysteries of her sway over thought and soul. Before he set his 
face towards home in May of that memorable year, he was 
presented to Pope Pius IX. 

This was the strange beginning of an unforeseen life-long tie, 
binding those two closer and closer as the years went on. The 
Italian, amiable, fascinating, but weak, clinging hard to the strong 
support and undaunted fibre of the Englishman. This time, the 
Sovereign Pontiff was still new to the great charge that had 
‘ fallen upon him while yet in the vigorous years of man’s life. 
His dreams were of a regenerated Italy, the nurseling of Holy 
Church. He did not now foresee the rude awakening. His 
hopes were high for his city and realm. The fame of his wisdom 
and liberality was spread abroad throughout the world. To an 
Englishman, his aims were essentially congenial ; his words to 
the Anglican churchman were in all things more than kind. 
His praise was warm of the virtues of a race opposed to him in 
doctrine. He is reported to have said: “When men do good 
works, God gives grace. I pray daily for England.” 

All the same, the Archdeacon resumed his place of duty and 
responsibility, unconscious of any unfitness for his sphere. Still 
greater rewards of honour and office awaited him in the near 
future. The time came when he was designated for nomina- 
tion to the next vacant bishopric. The finger of his fate seemed 
to point towards the Primacy as his ultimate place, where his 
power must have become almost illimitable as a teacher and 
persuader of men, in the forms of worship and holy living that 
most commended themselves to his own conscience. 

This suffered hurt by two crucial events: first, the notorious 
Gorham incident, much magnified by contact with the stream 
that was running hard towards church independence, as a sect, 
rather than the corporate body of the nation. Next came, “the 
Papal Aggression,” or the institution by the Pope of bishops 
bearing English territorial titles, in lieu of mere ecclesiastical 
designations. Against this, the British Lion was stirred to raise 
his voice, by thousands of indignation meetings summoned in 
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every corner of the land. One of these, in the library of 
Chichester Cathedral, was convened by the Archdeacon’s own 
clergy, at which his estate compelled him to preside. Frankly, 
he told them the truth. He was separated from them by difference 
of opinion on the question before them. It was bold ground to 
take. Not only the great majority of the English people, but 
many lay-members of the invading church went dead against 
the innovation. Lord Beaumont, and the Duke of Norfolk— 
Catholic Peers, denounced the Pope’s “ill-advised measure” as 
putting upon them “the alternative of breaking with Rome 
or of violating their allegiance to the Constitution of these 
realms.” 

A fortnight afterwards, it became known that Manning had 
resigned his living and his office of Archdeacon. He removed to 
London and harboured at a very High Church Mission, St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, among the poorest of the poor. This Mission 
Church had for some time held place in his affections. Here he 
sought rest, his health failing him on the brink of the tre- 
mendous leap before him. “Surplice riots” were astir in and 
around the church; he was hardly dissuaded from risking his 
life as a peace-maker among the infuriated mob. Already he 
had ceased to take part in church services as a minister 
although still acommunicant at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, till the 
commencement of the new year 1851. A few months later he 
took the decisive step, and the Church of England mourned the 
loss of a son who, change as he might in outward forms, ever 
served his God with a perfect heart. 

No man had more to sacrifice by this great wrench. Lavington 
—for seventeen years his home—he might have left, translated 
to a higher place, not an as alien from all he had known. His 
own words betray how great was the cost: 

“ Assuredly, I have ever loved England with a very filial love. 
Nay, I loved the parish church of my childhood, and the 
College chapel of my youth, and the little church under a green 
hill-side, where the morning and evening prayers, and the music 
of the English Bible, for seventeen years, became a part of my 
soul. Nothing is more beautiful in the natural order, and if 
there were no eternal world I could have made it my home. All 
these things are sweet to me still, beyond all word; that I can 
find to express it.” 
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Dear to the last when he still remembered the place of his 
happiest days—“ the time of love.” He was leaving it all now. 
Never again to pray together with those whose faith was his 
dead wife’s. Never to be laid by her side, beneath the ancient 
village church, rebuilt by his tender piety and consumnate taste, 
as it were a memorial of her. There he had stood, many a 
time, beside the dear ashes, and watched the sun go down, 
broad and red, through the mists over the hill. He would say 
to one old man who long remembered the words: “ Doesn’t it 
look beautiful, John, sinking to rest when its work is done? 
That is how you and I will sink to rest when our work is done, 
if—” Now both have gone, we trust, to one peace. 

He left his place, alone, as one going down among the dead. 
His words were those of dissuasion to any of his flock who 
rebelled against separation from their Pastor, loved so long and 
so well. To such as wished to go over with him he said: 
“Though you have followed my example in many things since 
I have been here, do not follow me now.” Neither adopted 
mother, brother nor friend, did he seek to carry with him on his 
thorny road. 

One woman’s case lay heavy on his conscience—a born Roman 
Catholic, whom he had persuaded into the English church. 
Some years after his own change he made it his duty to journey 
down, in the hope of turning her back to the faith of her 
baptism ; but he failed to undo what he had done. 

Samuel Wilberforce was with him through the last sad days 
in the old home—the brother-in-law of his wife, who joined their 
hands in a perfect marriage, and, the fourth summer after, spoke 
the beautiful prayers of our church over her beloved dust. True 
to the last, even this friend could not always refrain from the 
coolness, worse than a breach, so apt to supervene, when brother 
is divided from brother and clings to strange teachers, in the 
mysteries of faith, the secrets that should be left between each 
individual soul and its God. Another close and early friend, as 
we can read between the lines, passed at this time quite out of 
Manning's life. As Mr. Gladstone wrote to his friend on the 
occasion: “It was not a quarrel, but a death.” There were 
approaches later, and certain common ground, but the old love 
never came back the same. When the Cardinal lay dying, Mr. 
Gladstone’s message of sympathy came through the Doctcr, Sir 
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Andrew Clark ; the terms of friendship not being close enough 
to warrant direct intrusion upon the chamber of death. 

On Passion Sunday, 1851, the Rubicon was passed. One 
friend—no relation—bore him company, Mr. Hope Scott, Q.C. 
To him Manning wrote, six months afterwards: “You do not 
need that I should say how sensibly I remember all your 
sympathy, which was the only human help in the time when we 
two went together through the trials, which to be known must 
be endured.” And from Rome as the anniversary drew near, in 
1852: “ How this time reminds me of last year! On Passion 
Sunday I shall be in retreat. Stantes erant pedes nostri, and we 
made no mistake in our long reckoning, though we feared it up 
to the last opening of Father B.’s door.” 

So all hesitancy ended. The tonsure, and the priesthood, 
were conferred upon him with brief delay. By natural course, 
he was drawn once more towards Rome, where Pope Pius IX. 
opened his arms as to a new-found ‘son, recalling their first 
meeting four years back, when the Pontiff, doubtless, foreknew 
this conclusion. 

Frequent, affectionate intercourse was vouchsafed to a 
proselyte so dearly prized. By the Holy Father’s desire, he 
went to school for three years at the Accademia dei Nobili 
Ecclesiastici, a College designed for the training of young men of 
mark, likely to prove fit candidates for the Church’s highest 
honours——“ a nursery of Cardinals.” During these years of 
theological studies, his Summer vacations were utilised in 
England, preaching and serving at various churches, and already, 
in gaining over recruits to his faith. At last, these were found, 
even among his own family connections, quite a flock of whom 
were ultimately gathered to the fold of Rome. 

At the end of his three years’ course, the distinguished 
collegian received the degree of D.D. from the Pope. He 
returned to England, bringing about him all the traditions of the 
Roman Curia, along with the full principle of sacerdotal sway, to 
which the bent of his spirit had always inclined. His rapid 
advancement became the special care of the supreme Pontiff, who 
appointed him Provost of Westminster, and some years later, on 
a visit to Rome, added the dignities of Protonotary Apostolic and 
domestic Prelate to his Holiness. Thus Manning received the 
title of Monsignor, and the insignia of a Bishop—to be used on 
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solemn occasions only, under approval of the Diocesan. These 
Roman titles and dignities were somewhat strange among his 
English brethren ; more so to the English people, already 
rejoicing over the Temporal Power, then tottering to its fall. 
But Manning’s gentle persistence and native courtesy never 
failed to bear him through with friend and foe. At need, he 
knew how to keep to himself. 

“It was no human pride which made me feel that I ought not 
to expose the Church to be rejected in my person. Therefore I 
held on my own course, seeking no one, but welcoming every 
old friend—and they have been many—who came tome.. . 
It would hardly surprise me if I heard my old friends believed 
me to have become a cannibal.” 

For his residence, he founded a community of secular priests at 
Bayswater, after the rule of his favourite Saint, Charles Borromeos 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan in the sixteenth century, to whom 
the invention of Sunday Schools is attributed. Here he lived; 
and worked, quietly, with unremitting activity till 1865. Early 
in that year, being in Rome, he was summoned by telegram to 
attend Cardinal Wiseman’s death-bed. He started for London 
without delay, and stayed in faithful service beside his chief to 
the end. The Jubilee, twenty-fifth anniversary of the Cardinal’s 
consecration as Bishop, was fixed for June 8th that year. That 
day, as it fell out, Manning was consecrated Archbishop of 
Westminster in his stead. 

The new Prelate’s first thought was for the children of his 
poor; a cathedral church for Westminster was proposed, as a 
memorial to the late Cardinal. Manning approved the project, 
but set before it the claims of 20,000 poor neglected children of 
his flock in London, whose miseries often came between him and 
his rest. These, the living Church, were considered first, while 
the great cathedral remains to this day a pious dream. 

His title, as Archbishop of Westminster, was still technically 
an illegal assumption, but within a few years the opposing 
ordinance was repealed by Parliament, mainly by personal 
favour to the man. A day came, when his precedence as 
Cardinal was recognised by the Prince of Wales, according to 
usage in most foreign courts. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Working Classes bore the 
signature of the Prince of the Roman Church next to that of the 
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Heir to the throne. More than this, in 1886, when the Queen 
appointed a Royal Commission on Primary Education, second 
on the list summoned by Her Majesty was “Our trusty and 
well-beloved, the Most Reverend Cardinal Archbishop, Henry 
Edward Manning, Doctor in Divinity.” 

Nor was he ever proved unworthy of his Queen’s high trust. 
His was a mind that could include, and respect, the most 
opposite rights, never wavering from the allegiance to which he 
was born. He could grant Masses to the souls of Irish soldiers, 
fallen in battle for the’ Pope’s temporal dominion; he knew 
how to deny the would-be promoters of “Stuart commemo- 
rations,” on behalf of the dead Pretender, and to repress the 
dreams of “ White Rose ” enthusiasts. 

How did he win, and hold, such influence with adversaries of 
every shade? Not by favour, still less by fear. His first acts as 
a Bishop were to assert his power, almost fallen into disuse, of 
removing and changing the domicile of priests at his discretion ; 
to abolish the midnight Mass, when, 


‘« That night alone of all the year, 
Sees the stoled priest the chalice rear.” 


This Manning forbade, to put a stop to various scandals, 
Furthermore, he enforced rigorous discipline in Church music, 
pouncing down like a hawk upon the nightingales’ nests which 
had ensconced themselves behind gallery curtains, where the 
voices of famous prima donnas had mingled in the choir, in too 
mundane strains, accompanied by all manner of instruments, 
and—it was hinted with bated breath—where flirtation was not 
always eschewed during the intervals of sacred song. The rigid 
churchman’s taste in music savoured of Gregory rather than King 
David; under his rule, it would have gone hard with such 
profane capelmeisters as Mozart, Beethoven or Weber; he 
could go so far as to attribute the domination of an Italian King 
at the Quirinal, in some measure, to the adverse influence of 
Palestrina’s Mass music at the Vatican ! 

To the theatre, he was no less an inflexible judge, as one 
unlearned in the matter. Once only in his life he sat in the 
stalls, probably at some unfortunate specimen of the drama. 
With such slender experience of the stage, the Cardinal, on one 
memorable occasion, condescended to rush into print as a 
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dramatic critic. In the London season of 1881, Lord Carrington, 
as Lord Chamberlain, had licensed the performance of La Dame 
aux Camelias by the Comédie Frangaise, with Sara Bernhardt. 
Catholic Lord Chamberlain, author, actress and the French 
company were impartially overwhelmed by the vials of Archi- 
episcopal wrath, in an unsigned contribution to the Weekly 
Register—this, we respectfully suggest, being hard lines. The 
Cardinal’s moral instinct may have been in the right; that is 
beside the question. Contrary to the first canon of fair 
criticism, he wrote in terms of anathema about what he had not 
seen, on the zfse dzxit of another irresponsible critic. How would 
it fare with the starless playwright if any anonymous journalist— 
perhaps a rival or an enemy—could stir up the thunders of the 
Church to ban his piece from production? The arbiter of his 
fate being bound to condemn him, unheard in his own defence, 
and without all remedy, on mere hearsay evidence, insufficient to 
hang a dog! The English people would never abide such 
“justice” from Her Majesty’s representative, at the Cardinal’s 
word—surely not, unless, in all such cases, an appeal could lie to 
the Cardinal better informed. 

In his attitude towards music and the drama, as in all else, 
Manning stood by the old traditions of his Church, unrepealed 
by newer fashions of the world. Mixed choirs were an innova- 
tion, not admitted even in Anglican cathedrals. Congregational 
singing of hymns in English he loved and encouraged. Music in 
which all could not take part, he pronounced “a great misery and 
hindrance to piety.” To stage-folk, personally, he was more 
than friendly. Mr. F. C. Burnand he received into the Church, 
Mrs. Bancroft was confirmed by his hands ; this he did without, 
happily, indoctrinating them with his own prejudice, or putting 
any curb upon the due exercise of their gifts. He could not go 
so far as Cardinal Wiseman, who, as an Irishman, had more 
elasticity of mind. Into a theatre, during a public performance, 
no priest may enter. But the former Cardinal could witness a 
“dress rehearsal” of Henry VJ//., with Charles Kean in robes 
copied from his own, graciously lent for the purpose! Who 
would not wish that a similar “ private performance” of Becket, 
on Mr. Henry Irving’s stage, could have been witnessed by 
Cardinal Manning ? 

There is no restraint upon the enjoyment by priests and 
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bishops of plays performed in private schools and convents, or in 
public halls—not theatres—in the cause of charity. For singer, 
player or reciter, there is no more delightful audience. Mixed 
with a leaven of Nonconformists, similarly restricted and 
privileged, they would form the ideal public of a true artist. 
They come fresh to the enchantments of the acted scene, with 
pure emotions and lofty tastes, not jaded and corrupted by the 
habit of listening to anything common, vulgar or mean. 

To the Temperance cause Manning was first strongly 
attracted by the United Kingdom Alliance. By this Society, 
his help was sought in the early days of his episcopal rule. 
Thus he was brought face to face with the horrors of our 
national sin. As a Crusader, armed with the whole armour of 
God, he entered the lists against the Drink demon. He started 
by conferences of labouring men of his own flock, poor and 
ignorant, often perverse. They came to him as a friend, not a 
dictator. They sat round him in discussion. He knew how to 
bear with their unreasonableness, to endure patiently their bad 
speeches and absurd arguments—such as often hurt, by fanatic 
advocacy, the cause he had at heart. To support this, by deed 
as well as word, he gradually became a total abstainer—save for 
the small daily measure of sacramental wine. No faintness nor 
pain, no doctor’s prescription, could induce him to touch any 
stimulant whatever, not even when he lay at the last, hovering 
between life and death. 

At that time, 1866, such quixotism made an ordinary man the 
laughing stock of society. Manning used to repeat: “ They say 
I am extreme—I know I am—I must remain extreme.” Other- 
wise his followers and supporters would give way—explain down 
his principles—to the ruin of themselves and their children. Thus 
he acted as he preached, on all occasions. “Let us be strong in 
courage,” was his advice to others, his own motto in the good 
fight. He had the resolution of his never-failing kindness. A 
man or woman’s rescue once undertaken, he followed it up, no 
matter how trying or perverse the person. He would sacrifice 
himself, make time at all costs, to keep the circumstances 
beneath his eye. It was not a mere “case” to him, but a 
human affection, a living soul. One such, of deep interest to 
the writer of these lines, was among the many saved through his 
ministry. 
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Then came his pity for the little ones, so often oppressed and 
tortured, to the disgrace of our much boasted age. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is now a power in the 
land ; the Queen, as its patroness, has been made the protector of 
the most helpless of her subjects, under a new law carried 
through Parliament against strong opposition. The Royal 
House of England, one prince and princess after another, have 
made themselves its champions. Frew remember the struggles, 
the sneers, the terrible uphill efforts of its early days. It was in 
the hard beginnings that its founder, the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
enlisted the Cardinal on his side. Steady friends they remained 
till death, and by the Protestant minister’s hand was laid one of 
the fairest wreaths upon the tomb—the praise and blessing of 
the young and helpless, whose sorrows the Christian priest had 
made his own. 

As the children’s advocate, he fought the battle of denomina- 
tional education, until the great victory of 1891. He stood side 
by side with the ministers of our Church. “We must act 
together,” he would counsel, and make good his word. By his 
advice, his people voted for the Anglican Church candidates 
on School Board elections. The tie of one Christianity was 
ever recognised by him as the bond of a common cause against 
the divers teachers who would count the life of man as no more 
than that of the beasts that perish, Though, as a Roman 
churchman, he could never admit that the waters of life come 
down to us through pitchers of clay rather than vases of gold, 
he embraced all sects within the broad reaches of his charity. A 
thousand gentle excuses made their peace with infallible dogma. 
Among Methodists and Evangelicals, he found a multitude of 
the best and noblest of English natures, “of whom invincible 
ignorance of the Catholic Church may be predicated with full 
confidence. Indeed, I must say that I am far more able to 
assure myself of the Invincible Ignorance of Dissenters as a 
mass, than of Anglicans as a mass. They are far more deprived 
of what survived of Catholic truth ; far more distant trom the 
idea of a Church; far more traditionally opposed to it by the 
prejudice of education ; I must add, for the most part, far more 
simple in their belief in the person and passion of our Divine 
Lord. Their piety is more like the personal service of disciples 
to a personal Master than the Anglican piety, which has 
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always been more dim and distant from the central light of 
souls.” 

It is certain that a closer approach exists between the views 
and customs of Nonconformity and those of Rome than can be 
found within the Anglican Communion. The independence of 
State control, the personal government of the pastor as an 
infallible guide, the examination of each private conscience by 
spiritual tests: in all these things, those who most profess to 
repudiate the old forms unconsciously copy them. A last chord 
of sympathy is to be found in the absolute dependance on 
voluntary support for the means of subsistence, by priest and 
minister — too often resulting in sharp pinches of poverty, 
heroically borne. 

“The Church has a doctrine of the intention of the heart,” 
were the tender, solemn words on the Cardinal’s lips, embracing 
all Christians in the hope possessed by his own soul. Even 
seceders from the unity of his Church were not beyond the pale 
of his kindness. He put his purse at the disposal of one Padre 
- Gurci, when expelled by the Jesuits, and in disfavour with the 
Pope. “They would burn him in Rome, if they could,” he said, 
smiling, “and they would burn me too,” he added, with sly 
humour, and permission to the listener to repeat his words, 
“when I am gone.” * 

Towards the Jews, from whom we derive our religion, his 
views were liberal in the extreme. His voice was among the 
most fearless in their cause, when persecuted and falsely accused 
asarace. He acknowledged frankly the debt of Christians to 
the ancient, chosen people—the trustees of the oracles of God, 
the living proof of inspired prophecy. His own Christianity, 
broad as the light of our age, had no unwholesome dread of 
science in any shape. His favour towards that very bold, out- 
spoken thinker, Dr. St. George Mivart, is well known. Under 
the Cardinal’s authority, the Catechism was conformed to 
modern knowledge, by the explanation “days—or periods,” as 
applied to the times of the Mosaic creation—an advance which 
our revisers of the Old Testament were unable to permit them- 
selves. 

Of woman, his thoughts were very high, although not always 
reaching to the aspirations of the more advanced among the 

* Wil'red Meynell, in Contemporary Review, February, 1892. 
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sex. He was not opposed to Woman Suffrage, as a privilege to 
fit persons ; not to be imposed on all, as a burthen, against their 
will. To women, his doors were most freely open; in their 
sorrow, need, widowhood, even in their shame, led gently to 
repentance as by a father’s hand. He did not court them in 
Society, but welcomed them if they came to him with any 
reasonable cause. Grandes dames de par le monde were not un- 
familiar visitors at Archbishop’s House, nor were the scents of 
Piesse and Lubin, and the fancies of Bond Street, unknown to 
his quiet, inner room. He saw into these ladies’ hearts with 
those keen eyes fixed, that read them through and through, ever 
indulgent and very patient with them—but not with their gowns 
of extreme cut or huge check material, which sometimes were a 
sore trial to his manners as a gentleman. 

One lady philanthropist, Sarah M. Sheldon Amos, has told a 
very pretty story of her friendly little tiff with the Cardinal. 
Holding a brief for Woman’s Rights—and wrongs—she dis- 
covered one of the latter in an Encyclical of 1891. She taxed 
him, by letter, with having “fallen into the almost universal 
clerical error of laying the burthen of parental responsibility on 
mothers,” exhorted him to return to the earlier doctrine that it 
is incumbent on fathers “to teach their children as they walk in 
the way,” and begged him “to set the example of a better 
doctrine, and to try and stir fathers up to do their share” ; 
finally informing him that she “despaired of true doctrine, until 
women took their place in pulpits and on platforms.” 

His Eminence wrote, equal to the occasion : 


“T began reading your letter without knowing from whom it 
came, and I said to myself: ‘Hey-day, here is a fine lady 
scolding! I wonder who it is.’ I then looked at the end, and 
wondered no longer. 

“What can be more unjust than you? . . . What have I 
been doing for twenty years, but preaching to fathers, in 
pledging them to total abstinence from drink, and in binding 
them to spend all they can on their homes. . . . But you 
ladies are torpedoes ! 

“There! I have had my revenge!” 


His Grace was indulgent—as most men and many women 
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would deem. If it be true that “she who rocks the cradle, rules 
the world,” it seems strange that the seekers after political rights 
should so lightly abjure those of nature. 

Manning claimed the right of woman to possess her own 
soul; to follow her conscience in matters of faith as a higher 
law than that of obedience to any earthly bond. The Cardinal 
always took this ground—with every mitigation his courtesy 
could bring—with aggrieved fathers and husbands, when painful 
‘circumstances arose through change of religion. Secrecy, or 
concealment of such acts, he desired to see avoided, but refused 
to condemn or betray, when the thing was done. He knew that 
domestic persecution may be a very bitter trial to the weaker 
side. 

It was only within the last decade of his life that “the great 
Cardinal” came to be recognised amongst us as a _ national 
power for good, a leader in the social movements of the age, 
helpful to the multitudes perishing in the struggle for existence, 
but inflexible in refusing to trench, for their sake, upon right 
and justice towards all. It was his view of a churchman’s duty 
that he should not repudiate or condemn, but rather guide and 
moderate the course of popular effort ; the striving upwards, not 
new to our Island story, but continuous, since the day that 
Norman William trod upon our Saxon race. Changes must 
come with the changing centuries ; the best that can be done 
is to regulate and graduate them, so that none may suffer 
grievous hurt by sudden revolution. This principle, every day 
more common among our clergy, Manning was one of the first to 
adopt as his spring of action. 

It was ever as a peacemaker that he intervened between class 
and class. His great work of mediation in the Dockers’ Strike, 
was but the culmination of an influence exerted from the early 
days of his ministry in our own Church on behalf of the sons of 
toil. The right of our day labourers to frugal comfort was his 
main principle of political economy, to which other conditions in 
his mind were bound to adapt themselves. But, this conceded, 
he repudiated all Utopian dreams of equality. Emigration, 
wisely organised, he believed in, as obedience to the Divine 
command “replenish the earth, and subdue it,” which being 
neglected, turns the blessing of multiplication into a bitter curse. 
The safe 'and provident removal of surplus humanity to our 
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Colonies was the counsel of his wisdom, maintaining that “all 
parts of the Empire ought to be regarded as only an extension 
of the Mother country, where our people may always feel them- 
selves at home.” 

To our sorrowful sister-island, he was attracted as far back 
as 1847, by the woeful tale of famine and misery, marked by 
that unfortunate year. The unexampled patience of a suffering 
people, gentle and simple, stirred the heart of England to its 
depths, and on Manning, as a churchman already leaning 
towards the same faith that sustained that perishing multitude, 
the impression of the hour was such as could never be effaced. 
He was always eager to seize on any possible means of 
promised remedy for the woes of Ireland—his views on such 
matters being naturally moulded by the singular circumstances 
into which he was thrown. Esprit de corps, loyalty to his cloth, 
bound him to respect a priesthood drawn, mainly, from the 
lowest and most ignorant of the Irish people, sharing in their 
prejudices, and too often led by popular passions to the dis- 
honour of their calling, even to the sin of disobedience to the 
voice of their Church, whose principles are Conservative rather 
than destructive of rule and law. It has been said, that Pope 
Alexander XIII. might have gone farther on the side of order 
than the official condemnation of violence and excesses, but for 
the Cardinal’s mediation. The anomalous political action of the 
priests was accepted as a less evil, than a schism of the Irish 
people from the Roman See. Be this so or not, he was reticent 
and diplomatic, whenever any of his arch-episcopal Irish brethren 
spoke or did unadvisedly. 

“Home Rule” counted him as a mild champion, rather in a 
transcendental, or non-natural, than in a practical, political 
sense. In 1887, after the rejection by the English people of 
the latest panacea of legislation for Ireland, an American inter- 
viewer elicited some remarkable utterances of the Cardinal : 

“He was an Englishman to the backbone, but he knew and 
loved the Irish people. A more true, a more loyal, and a more 
noble race never existed. In his view, the legislative body to be 
created for Ireland should not be one with the prerogatives of 
a Parliament, as commonly understood, but a Chamber which 


should have the control of legislation affecting local matters 
only.” 
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“ This,” added his Eminence, “I hope I may live to see.” 

Happy “ invincible ignorance,” most guileless, innocent Lord 
Cardinal! Who would not fain believe in some ideal Home 
Rule? Say, Her Majesty’s twelve judges, nine of these being 
of his own religion, constituted as a fatherly despotism to firmly 
administer the law. Henry Edward of Westminster as their 
president, armed with his Sovereign’s prerogative of mercy to 
temper even-handed justice ; to draw out and promote the high 
qualities of a people he loved so well; to gently repress, without 
humiliating, certain of the prelates, his colleagues; to stem the 
ocean of talk; to banish, like a new St. Patrick, the snakes of 
political discord ; to bring “the Cardinal’s peace” to bear on 
Catholic and Protestant, landlord and tenant, Clan-na-gael and 
Orangeman, Justinian and Parnellite—thus we can imagine him, 
with the amiable young poet, Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, as 
his private secretary, harmonising asperities and shades of 
difference all round. If such a task could be accomplished by 
human wit, Cardinal Manning was the man. 

Before such a desirable consummation, the trumpet-call, 
“Come up higher,” was ringing in the ears of his spirit, as the 
harsh and heavy sounds of earth grew faint and dim. His 
work was done, as well he knew, and would say, as he felt the 
gradual change, “I am coming gently into the station” — to 
the home where the weary traveller longs to rest. Where the 
lost love, the defeated hope, shall satisfy the longing soul. 

He had not forgotten. Once, in the zenith of his life and 
labours, duty brought him, as Cardinal, into the neighbourhood 
of his old home. He paused at the little churchyard of Laving- 
ton, and there he stood, for many minutes, in silence beside his 
wife’s grave. Surely, the early time came back upon him, the 
dear old tie of holy love, above all earthly passion, when they 
were one. Were they not so now, in the bosom of their God, 
as the mortal stood there, in earnest prayer for the sweet young 
soul ? 

That same day, her kinsman by marriage, R. G. Wilber- 
force, who tells the story, accompanied the Cardinal into the 
church, and showed him a new Testament with the inscription 
“H. E. Manning, 1845.” He laid his hand on the book, 
saying : 

“ Times change and men change, but this never changes.” 
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No time-servant was he, who had forsaken all to follow the 
Eternal truth, according to the form it wore in his eyes. The 
day came at last when, satisfied with years, he closed his eyes 
upon this mortal scene: a man who never paltered with his 
conscience. 

No flatterer of the people, no sycophant of the great. He 
could check the anarchist in projects of destruction, as he could 
rebuke the heir to the throne, his personal friend, for a vote 
subversive of the sanctity of marriage. Take him for all and 
all, a sturdy, intrepid Englishman. 

Those most opposite in all else, could join in one full chorus 
of praise above his burial. Archdeacon Farrar among the first, 
all sorts and conditions to follow, laid tribute on his coffin. 
Ireland was grateful to him, and wears his memory green in her 
impulsive heart. 

An Italian strain in his blood, by the mother’s side, may have 
infused some of the uninsular qualities of the Latin race into 
his complex individuality. Unlike most of us, he was ruled by 
logical sequence, attracted by fixed forms, alike in worship and 
in art, such as are alien to our Gothic descent. With these he 
combined the stately grace of a Roman born, loftier than the 
majesty of kings. Nor less was he distinguished by the 
wondrous kindness—his most marked attribute to the general 
eye. 

Those who knew him best could see above those wan and 
time-worn features, as it were the pale reflex of an immortal 
crown. Surely, his conversation was of a higher world than 
ours. Surely, one face among the angels was there, by his 
pillow, waiting for their re-union in the Father’s house. Even 
so, from the tender and true of heart are chosen the saints of 


God. 
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H Salvation Lass. 
By ELLIVEN EARLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was Sunday morning, bright and hot, and the one train which 
would that day pass through Little Spindlethorpe had dropped 
two of its few passengers, and was leisurely retreating in the 
distance. The station-master quickly disappeared, with an air 
of having done his duty for the day, and the small boy who 
collected tickets as quickly followed suit. 

The two passengers left on the little platform quietly made 
their way to the gate. One was unmistakably a gentleman ; the 
dress of the other revealed her as a member of the Salvation 
Army. The woman reached the gate first, and the cold, grey 
eyes of the man surveyed her with a slight gleam of contemptuous 
amusement, as she opened it. 


To Philip Sinclare, university man and cultured sceptic, this 
open and exaggerated profession of religion, which, in his eyes, 
was nothing but devotion to an empty myth, seemed utterly 
absurd. 


Once outside the gate, the woman paused. Two lanes opened 
before her. She seemed in doubt which to follow. 

“Can you direct me to Hollow-wood farm?” she asked, turn- 
ing to her fellow passenger. 

The face, beneath the poke bonnet was a strong, young face, 
with deep-blue, steady eyes, and a large, firm mouth. The 
question was asked in a clear, refined voice. 

Philip, courteous to all womenkind, raised his hat and briefly 
gave the required information. 

With a quiet “ Thank you” and a grave bow, the girl took the 
direction indicated. 

Philip lit a cigar and followed in her wake. 

“Surely the Army have not invaded Silverdale!” he specu- 
lated. “My mother would go out of her senses at the bare 
thought. How well that girl speaks! What in the world is she 
doing in the Salvation Army?” 
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That solemnity and stillness, peculiar to an English Sunday 
in the country, brooded over the land, and Philip strolled along 
leisurely, smoking with an air of enjoyment. Presently he flung 
away his cigar, and gave vent to a loud “halloo.” 

The Salvation bonnet in front turned round and waited for him 
to come alongside. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, “but you are taking the wrong 
path. It is my fault. I quite forgot to tell you to cross the 
bridge, instead of keeping to this side,” and he led the way 
across a little wooden bridge, which spanned the gurgling brook. 

“Thank you, I was rather in doubt, but I did not like to 
trouble you again,” the girl replied gratefully. 

“My way lies very near Hollow-wood farm,” Philip answered 
coldly, and the two involuntarily went on together. 

A peal of village bells soon began to lend their sweet music to 
the solemnity of the day, and as the grey steeple emerged into 
view, the girl paused to listen. 

“Jsn’t it beautiful ?” she said, drawing a deep breath. 

“Yes, we have a fine peal,” Philip replied absently. 

“I wish everybody would listen and obey them,” the girl said 
solemnly. 

The contemptuous amusement again gleamed in Philip’s eyes 
at the fervent words. 

“Do you?” he said, “then it isn’t your creed to object to 
church-goers ?” 

“Object! Oh, no! Why should [ object to any place, where 
the Lord is worshipped as God ?” 

“Oh!” replied Philip, “I beg your pardon. I thought almost 
every sect pulled every other sect to pieces.” 

The girl looked up into Philip’s cold, clear-cut face, with its 
haughty, cynical mouth and eyes full of latent satire. 

“Do you go to church?” she asked. 

“T can’t say I’m a regular church-goer,” he confessed. “I go 
with my mother, when I'm at Silverdale, but that isn’t very 
often.” 


“ And you don’t go anywhere when you're away, I suppose,” 
was the quiet answer. 
Philip glanced down at her in surprise. 
“ How does she guess that ?” he thought to himself. 
“No, I don’t believe in church-going. It seems to me 
18* 
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nothing but mere sentimentalism,” he said, curious to see what 
expression of horror would be drawn from his companion. 

“What a joke, if I’m in for a regular Salvation Army rant! ” 
he thought, his lips curling with amusement at the oddity of the 
situation. 

But his expectations were doomed to disappointment. 

“T’m so sorry for you,” she said, looking at him with a pair of 
pitying blue eyes. “You must be very soul-hungry sometimes. 
I will not forget you.” 

Philip Sinclare felt slightly embarrassed. It was a new thing 
for him to be pitied—him—heir to a goodly fortune, and the 
beautiful old estate of Silverdale, endowed with exceptional 
intellectual powers, and a fair chance of making good use of 
them in the future. Truly there seemed little need of pity. 

“ What a fanatic the girl is!” he thought, and was glad to see 
Hollow-wood farm, lying across the intervening fields, over which 
a white path stretched, and formed a short cut. 

“ There is your destination. Good-morning,” he said. 

“ Good-bye,” the girl replied soberly. 

“ She is ruminating upon my awful apostasy, no doubt,” he 
said lightly, quickening his steps, as the towers of Silverdale 
Hall rose into view. 

Under the pillared porch, his mother stood, with hands out- 
stretched in joyful greeting. 

“My dear boy! I was so disappointed that you missed your 
train last night! It was good of you to come on so early this 
morning. How long are you going to stay ?” 

“About a fortnight, mother. Then I’m off yachting with 
Aberdale. But I'll come down again before the end of vac,” he 
added, seeing her disappointed face. 

Philip Sinclare was glaringly out of his element at Silverdale. 
There the old traditions and the old beliefs were rampantly 
flourishing. Rich and poor alike assembled at the old, grey 
church on the hill-side, and woe to a tenant on the Silverdale 
estate, who neglected to put in an appearance there. Lady 
Sinclare, so gracious, so kindly, the lady-bountiful of the village, 
the staunch supporter of every sort of church-work for miles 
round Silverdale, was never allowed to suspect that her only 
and fondly loved son was disloyal to the ancient traditions and 
customs in which he had been reared Philip reverenced his 
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mother, but looked upon her early services, her Sunday-school 
teaching, church-decorating, and other similar interests and 
occupations with veiled contempt, as trifles invented for the 
special delectation of the feminine mind. Perhaps his father 
suspected more of what Philip’s real opinions were, but he, too, 
kept silence, loath to disturb his wife’s peace of mind, and 
never fearing but that his son’s unorthodox views would pass 
away with the follies of youth. It was inconceivable to both 
Sir Philip and Lady Sinclare, that a Sinclare of Silverdale 
should in any way prove disloyal to the traditions of his fathers. 

“Now, mother, tell me all the news,” Philip said, lazily 
stretching himself at her feet, when the last of her class of 
village girls had left the remainder of Sunday afternoon free. 

Lady Sinclare stroked her son’s dark head, and chatted happily 
about this and that item of news, while Philip listened with shut 
eyes, enjoying the spoiling. 

“There are such a lot of rough workmen here in connection 
with the new railway,” Lady Sinclare said plaintively. “Some 
of them are so rude. I went to visit their wives and persuade 
them to come to church, but they were so uncivil.” 


“Poor litle mother,” Philip said caressingly, “ I saw the settle- 
ment as I walked over from Spindlethorpe. Don’t go again, 
dear.” 


“There are new tenants at Hollow-wood farm,” was Lady 
Sinclare’s next item of news. 

“Indeed!” replied Philip. “Who are they ?” 

“Some Rayners. Most respectable people. The wife is quite 
a superior sort of person. She told me her story, and she has 
such a great trouble.” 

“What is it?” inquired Philip. 

“She has a daughter, who is well educated, and has been 
trained for a hospital nurse, and the poor, misguided girl, after 
having been properly baptized and confirmed, has got mixed up 
with the Salvation Army.” 

“ A daughter ?” Philip questioned. 

“Yes. Is it not dreadful for the poor mother ?” 

A sharp twinge went through Philip, as he thought how near 
a similar gulf lay to the feet of another mother. 

“ She has given up the nursing business, then ?” 

“In the hospital. Yes. But she goes about nursing poor 
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people in connection with this army, and actually preaches and 
prays in the streets with them. Some aunt left her a little 
yearly income, and she is living in Fairchester now.” 

“ Have you seen her then ?” 

“No, but Mrs. Rayner expects her this week, and has begged 
me to see what I can do with her. Poor girl, I hope I shall be 
able to persuade her to come and live quietly at home with her 
mother, or else go back to the hospital nursing. There is 
another daughter at home, a nice, sensible girl.” 

Philip felt no doubt that he had already seen this black sheep, 
but he prudently held his tongue. He remembered the girl’s 
steady blue eyes, and thought he might safely predict his mother’s 
failure. 

“What a humbug I feel!” he decided that night, as he came 
out of the little village church with his mother on his arm, and 
met the welcomes of his friends and the respectful greetings of 
the village folk. 

After escorting Sir Philip and Lady Sinclare from church, and 
- seeing that they were deep in conversation with the Vicar, Philip 
strolled off for a twilight ramble in the woods. There was no 
Mrs. Vicar, so that in all parish matters requiring feminine 
control, Lady Sinclare’s influence was paramount. 

His walk led him in the direction of the railway settlement, 
and as the line of wooden huts appeared in sight, the sound of a 
voice, speaking continually, fell upon his ears. He advanced 
softly to the edge of the wood. 

“Why, it’s that Salvation girl preaching to the navvies!” he 
murmured with amusement, and noiselessly made his way to the 
back of a huge oak. “Poor mother! She has got a formidable 
opponent! Fancy being bearded on her own domain! Those 
fellows are listening too. What can the girl be saying!” And 
thus ruminating, Philip glided towards another huge tree, from 
whence he could catch the speaker’s words. 

The navvies and their families were sitting about their huts 
and lying on the dry grass of the wooded slope, but they were 
all listening, the women and children eagerly, the men with a 
mixture of stolid indifference and half-awakened interest, but 
still listening. There was one more listener now to the old, old 
story, which has held the world enthralled now for more than 
eighteen centuries. 
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It was no sermon, which Dorothy Rayner was pouring forth 
in quick, nervous English, only the story of all stories from 
beginning to end, told without comment or explanation, but 
with a passionate, dramatic reality, which even stirred Philip 
Sinclare’s cold, well-regulated being. It was finished at last, 
even to the ‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
Heaven!” and a deep silence reigned in the soft summer 
twilight. 

“Good-bye,” Dorothy said at last. “Shall I come again?” 

“Yes, come again; come again,” sounded on all sides, even 
from the men. 

Philip strolled home, musing over the enthusiasm which could 
be roused by a groundless fable. 

“Will you drive me to Hollow-wood farm, Philip?” Lady 
Sinclare petitioned next day. 

Philip expressed his willingness with great alacrity. In his 
mother’s eyes, he was too willing to be her devoted squire upon 
his visits to Silverdale Hall. Lady Sinclare wished he would 
display a little more interest in some of the pretty girls in the 
neighbourhood. She had one or two most eligible damsels in 
her eye, whom she would gladly have welcomed as the future 
Lady Sinclare. 

But Philip was courteous to these bewitching maidens, and no 
more. Their pretty frocks and bright eyes were wasted upon 
him. He went to tennis-parties, danced and boated with cool 
enjoyment, and as far as Lady Sinclare knew, had reached the 
age of twenty-five, heart-whole. She was not quite at her ease 
with her clever son. Accustomed to rule the affairs of her little 
kingdom with unquestioned authority, or to think that such was 
the case, it was humiliating to feel that of all her possessions her 
own son was the one over which she had least control. My 
Lady thought that Sir Philip was entirely guided by her, and 
Sir Philip kissed the still lovely face and allowed her to think 
so. She wished heartily that Philip would settle down at home 
and turn into a proper country gentleman, instead of pursuing 
those endless studies in his college rooms at Cambridge. But 
Philip had his own way, and lived his own life, with a cold, quiet 
persistence, against which poor Lady Sinclare could not fight. 

Philip idly paced the ponies up and down the lane until his 
mother should re-appear from her visit to Hollow-wood farm. 
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“You lazy boy! you look half asleep!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly nearing the side of the pony-carriage. 

“T am rather sleepy,” Philip confessed, rousing himself with an 
effort ; “how have you succeeded with the girl ?” 

“She herself was not in,” replied Lady Sinclare, establishing 
herself at Philip’s side ; “but I am se sorry for poor Mrs. Rayner. 
The dreadful girl would go and preach to the men at the 
settlement last night. Poor Mrs. Rayner was too ashamed and 
angry even to goto church. Dorothy is to come and see me 
this afternoon ?” 

“Is Dorothy her name ?” asked Philip. 

“Yes.” 

“What course shall you take with her, mother ?” 

“T think I shall advise her to go back to hospital nursing,” 
Lady Sinclare announced, wrinkling up her white brow and 
smoothing it out again with her daintily-gloved hand. 

Philip smiled, and wished he might be present at the en- 
counter ; but that very afternoon he was booked for tennis at the 
Lennoxes’ pretty place on the other side of Silverdale. Arrayed 
n flannels and armed with racket and shoes, he met the culprit 
in the avenue of Silverdale Hall. Philip paused in open hesi- 
tation and astonishment. Was this curly-haired girl in the 
pink cotton gown and white straw hat the “Salvation girl”? 
But there was no mistaking the grave blue eyes and firm 
mouth. 


Dorothy smiled. 

“I suppose you hardly recognised me,” she said. “ My 
mother’s distress at my wearing the Army dress was so great 
that I have laid it aside, while I remain at home.” 

“You are going to see Lady Sinclare?” said Philip ques- 
tioningly. 

“Yes. You are Mr. Philip Sinclare, are you not ?” 

“ Do you know why Lady Sinclare wishes to see you?” Philip 
asked, moved by curiosity. 

Dorothy’s face clouded. 

“Yes, Mr. Sinclare, but I am only going to please my 
mother.” 

Philip thought it none of his business to make any further 
remarks about Dorothy’s personal affairs, nor his mother’s 
business either, for that matter, and was turning away, when 
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something moved himi to tell her that he had heard part of her 
address to the navvies on the preceding evening. 

“Yes, I knew you were there,” Dorothy replied calmly. “I 
saw you behind the oak.” 

Philip looked surprised. He had thought himself entirely 
screened from observation. 

“Spies must expect to be caught,” Dorothy said, smiling. 

“T discovered you purely accidentally,” Philip replied coldly. 

Again, Dorothy’s face clouded. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said gravely, “of course, I was 
joking, though I don’t put down your coming in that direction 
to pure accident. Good afternoon.” 

Pondering on her words, Philip betook himself to the tennis 
party. It was a hot, sultry day, and a heavy thunder-shower 
occurred while he wason his way home. He reached Silverdale 
Hall wet through, and felt that the languor, which had been 
creeping over him at intervals for the last few days, had com- 
pletely prostrated him. Lady Sinclare was alarmed and wished 
to send for the doctor, but Philip pooh-poohed the idea and 
declared that it was only a cold. 

The next morning, however, verified Lady Sinclare’s wildest 
fears. It was plain that Philip was seriously ill. The doctor 
was sent for at once, and came out of Philip’s room with a very 
grave face. Lady Sinclare grew white to the lips and dropped 
into the nearest arm-chair. 

“Don’t! Lady Sinclare, calm yourself!” exclaimed Doctor 
Hamilton, who had been a friend of the family for many years. 
“Philip is seriously ill, in fact it’s influenza, but there is no call 
for alarm yet. I should say it has been in him for some days, 
and the wetting yesterday developed it. You must have a 
trained nurse. Shall I wire for one?” 

“Oh, yes, at once!” cried Lady Sinclare. 

“Isn’t Dorothy Rayner a trained nurse?” suggested Sir 
Philip. 

“Why, of course she is,” replied Lady Sinclare. 

“Eh! Dorothy Rayner? the Rayners of Hollow-wood Farm?” 
questioned the doctor. “Is that the girl Mrs. Rayner talks 
about ?” 

“Yes, we could get her at once,” urged the anxious mother. 

“T’ll drive over and see what she’s like, and if I’m not satisfied, 
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wire immediately,’ was the doctor’s reply, and the next moment 
he was bowling swiftly through Silverdale. 

“She'll do capitally,” was his mental comment, as he inter- 
viewed Dorothy in the quaint parlour of Hollow-wood Farm. 

Dorothy heard Lady Sinclare’s urgent request from the doctor’s 
lips in absolute silence. 

“Oh, Dorothy! Surely you'll go!” cried Mrs. Rayner. 
“You'll never refuse such a nice lady as Lady Sinclare! It 
seems just providential that you should be sent for now!” 

Dorothy’s blue eyes looked straight ahead, with a strained, 
anxious expression in their dark depths. 

“Yes, I must go,” she said, drawing a deep breath. 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” murmured 
Mrs. Rayner, as the doctor’s gig drove off with Dorothy inside. 
“I’m sorry for young Mr. Sinclare, but I’m glad enough to find 
anything which will keep Dorothy away from that army, and 
perhaps this will give her a taste for hospital work again!” 


CHAPTER II. 


NURSE and patient cannot well help becoming, to some extent, 
familiar with each other’s separate characters and dispositions 
during the period of sickness and convalescence, and two such 
strong and diverse personalities, as those of Dorothy Rayner and 
Philip Sinclare, could not be brought into close and constant 
contact without some lasting result upon the character of each. 

Philip, without sisters, and hitherto enjoying almost perfect 
health, had been tended by no woman’s hand save his mother’s, 
and for some time Dorothy’s presence was intensely irksome to 
him. But his irritation gradually yielded to perfect confidence. 
Lady Sinclare was no nurse. She was too fidgety and too 
fragile for an office requiring so much patience and quiet self- 
control, and Philip soon learnt to appreciate Dorothy’s cool, 
steady hands and capable services. 

“] feel like a small infant again,” he remarked one day, when 
Dorothy had been exercising her authority with her usual, quiet 
persistence. 

“You are not much stronger than one, physically,” Dorothy 
replied in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“The wicked will is still active though.” 
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“Very active, I am sorry to say.” 

Philip became silent. It was a marvel to him that this 
“ Salvation Girl” did not try to preach to him, now that she had 
him so completely at her mercy; but Dorothy said no word 
which might be designated as preaching ; yet Philip knew that 
she was a sermon in herself, and was teaching him a lesson 
without uttering a syllable. 

At last Philip himself referred to the subject. 

“ Have you been to preach to the navvies again?” he asked. 

“Yes, once. I told them why I could not come more 
frequently.” 

“Then my mother didn’t persuade you to give it up?” 

“No, Mr. Sinclare.” 

“Do you mind telling me how you came to join the army ?” 

Dorothy flushed a little and was at first silent. 

“A terrible fever broke out in the low parts of Fairchester,” 
she began at last, “and in nursing the poor people, I found I 
could do good to their souls as well as their bodies, and 
gradually the desire to do the former grew so strong in me that 
[ gave up nursing as a profession, and joined the Salvation 
Army.” 

“But why the Salvation Army?” persisted Philip. “Could 
you not have continued a church-woman and still satisfied your 
desire ?” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

“] never was a strong church-woman,” she said. “ My early 
experiences of church were not happy. I felt an intense desire 
to preach, and saw that the Army was doing good work in 
Fairchester and wanted more help, so I went to them. It 
seemed the work that lay nearest.” 

“ But—but,” stammered Philip, “can you do as they do? Is 
it congenial to you?” 

“Do you know what they do?” Dorothy asked calmly. 

“T’m sure they rant.” 

“Do I rant ?” 

“Of course not,” Philip answered testily. “But I’ve heard 
them at street corners yelling the most idiotic things under the 
sun.” 

“][ should imagine there are some who carry things to 
extremes in every section of religious worship,” Dorothy replied 
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tranquilly ; “but you must oblige me by not talking any more 
just now. You are better lying still.” 

Philip obeyed, but the subject fermented in his mind con- 
tinually. Formerly, he had felt amused over Mrs. Rayner’s 
distress and his mother’s horror at Dorothy’s delinquencies. It 
had seemed a matter of slight importance to him. But now 
that Dorothy’s womanly grace and refinement, combined as it 
was with a certain solid strength of character, had become parts 
of his daily life, things assumed a different aspect. Such fine 
material ought not to be wasted up on street-preaching. Hospital 
nursing was all very well, and quite lady-like, but marching 
about in a Salvation bonnet, with a shouting, noisy crowd, was 
intolerable to Philip’s fastidious taste, and he resolved to add the 
weight of his persuasion to the advice of Lady Sinclare. 

It was when he had all but ceased to be an invalid, and the 
date of Dorothy’s departure had been almost fixed, that he 
referred to the subject again. 

“What are you going to do, when you leave Silverdale?” he 
asked. 

“T am going back to Fairchester.” 


“To the Salvation Army ?” 

“Yes,” as if Dorothy wished no more to be said. 

But Philip was not so minded. 

“Have you not enjoyed this interval of nursing?” he 
demanded. 


Again a monosyllabic affirmative. 

“ Then, Dora, give up the army business and go on with your 
hospital work,” and Philip leaned forward eagerly from his low 
couch. 

“ Dora,” was his favourite name for her. “ Nurse” he objected 
to, and “ Dorothy ” he did not like. 

He could not see that the hands which held some fine 
embroidery were trembling violently, for Dorothy sat slightly 
turned away from him towards the waning light, and there was 
no change in his nurse’s even tones. 

“Why should I give it up?” 

“ Because I hate to think of you preaching in the street and— 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“That is no reason,” Dorothy replied a little unsteadily, “and 
you need not think of me. Out of sight, out of mind.” 
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“Yes, I shall think of you,” Philip declared. 

“For a week perhaps,” was the brief reply. 

Philip felt decidedly angry and relapsed into silence. He had 
never been so quietly thwarted in his life, as by Dorothy Rayner, 
nor did he like to feel that she had the power to disturb him out 
of his cynical impassiveness. He turned himself upon his 
cushions with a wrathful shrug. If the girl was so obstinate 
she must take her own way. And yet, when the twilight grew 
deeper, and Dorothy passed him to obtain a light, he seized her 
gown impetuously. 

“Dora, do say you'll give it up. Do keep to the nursing. 
You are a born nurse. I really care very much. Will you 
promise me?” 

Dorothy snatched her dress from his hand. 

“Tli—I’ll think about it,” she said hurriedly. 

Philip waited in vain for the light which did not come, and 
finally departed in search of more cheerful quarters. Could he 
have seen inside Dorothy’s room, he would have been no little 
astonished at the tempest which was overwhelming her. 

Underneath Dorothy’s calm exterior, there was a passion and 
warmth, which sometimes leaped to the surface unawares, and 
carried her along with it, as an autumn leaf before the wind. It 
had blazed forth in a flame of enthusiasm, when she had thrown 
herself, heart and soul, into Salvation Army work; it ran like 
living fire through her teaching and preaching ; and now, it was 
consuming her whole being in the hidden torture of a woman’s 
hopeless love. Philip Sinclare, cold, haughty and cynical, as he 
was wont to be, had shown her his better, softer side, and 
Dorothy’s interest in him in the first instance, and care for his 
bodily weakness in the second, had deepened into a passionate 
and all-absorbing love. And in the midst of her misery, 
Dorothy despised herself utterly. She knew that she wanted to 
accede to Philip’s wish, that she was willing to give up what she 
had intended to be her life-work, just because he desired it. The 
enthusiasm which had moved her to toil and pray for those 
poor, sinful people in the wretched slums of Fairchester, where 
was it now ?—Crushed out of sight in the misery of saying fare- 
well to the life at Silverdale Hall, swamped in the agony of 
realizing, that the greatest gift of her womanhood was to be 
thrown back upon her, unheeded and undesired. But the hot 
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tears, which Dorothy wept over her love and her weakness, 
could not quench the active common sense so strongly developed 
in her. She felt that she must act, not think, that work must be 
the cure for her folly, and, to the dismay of the whole household, 
morning found Dorothy ready to set out for Fairchester. 

No one could deny that Philip no longer needed the services 
of his capable nurse, but everybody knew that Dorothy’s 
presence in the house would be greatly missed, and Lady 
Sinclare even grew angry in her annoyance at the girl’s per- 
sistence. “She was so useful and obliging. I should like to 
have kept her altogether,” she murmured regretfully, as the 
dog-cart drove off to Hollow-wood Farm. 

Philip said very little. He put a small case into her hand 
with the words :—“I believe you are afraid of being persuaded, 
but remember, you promised to think about it.” 

As the train whirled Dorothy away from dear Silverdale, she 
opened the case, and found a tiny turquoise cross and a little 
note, offering it as a token of the donor’s gratitude and 
remembrance. 

Towards the very end of autumn, Philip Sinclare, reinvigo- 
rated by two months’ travel, arrived in Fairchester, the nearest 
large town to Silverdale. There was no train on to Spindle- 
thorpe that night, and Philip betook himself to a hotel. The 
evening was heavy and sultry, and twilight found him strolling 
aimlessly along the streets of Fairchester, as a relief from the 
oppressive atmosphere indoors. He had several acquaintances 
in Fairchester, in whose company he might have whiled away 
an hour, but Philip felt disinclined for society and continued his 
sauntering, busy with his own thoughts. These turned naturally 
to Dorothy. Fairchester reminded him of her. He wondered 
if she had followed his advice, and resolved to inquire about her 
at Silverdale. Dorothy’s words, “out of sight, out of mind,” 
had not been as accurate a prophecy of the future as she had 
imagined. It is true that Philip had not dwelt upon the memory 
of Dorothy Rayner, but there had been times when her earnest 
face had flashed upon him with sudden clearness, and sometimes 
checked the scoffing words about to pass his lips. Half un- 
consciously, he acknowledged to himself that his present pose 
was not quite so decidedly that of the cynical scepticism which 
had formerly marked him for its own, and in a vague, indefinite 
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way, this change of position was indissolubly linked up with 
Dorothy. 

The rather discordant clamour of a band broke upon his 
reflections. It was playing a lively hymn tune, and voices soon 
took up the refrain. 

“The Salvation Army!” exclaimed Philip, and descried in 
the distance a small crowd of people. They sang but one verse, 
and then someone began to speak. Philip approached, and 
cautiously stood beneath the shadow of a neighbouring entry, 
though, in the thickly gathering dusk, there was little fear of 
anyone noticing him. 

Could that be Dorothy’s voice? If so, it was peculiarly high- 
pitched, and had a strange, unnatural ring about it, which he had 
not remarked in her address to the navvies. There was no rant 
in what the speaker said, but it was full of a sad pleading, which 
seemed to come from a sorrow-laden soul, and was soon over. 

The singing struck up again. Philip kept his eye upon the 
bonnet of the speaker, and saw that she sought the edge of the 
crowd, and that the people instinctively made way for her. She 
was leaning against an angle of the wall, and he moved a little 
to look at her face. It was Dorothy, thin and white, with an 
indefinable look of exhaustion about her, but unmistakably 
Dorothy. 

He hurried across the road. Thesinging was louder than ever. 

“Dora,” he whispered, close to her ear, “come away from 
this.” 

Dorothy steadied herself with one hand against the wall, and 
put the other out as if to ward him off. 

He seized it unceremoniously, and led her quickly along the 
street, turning off into a bye-road, and from thence into a 
deserted recreation ground. 

There were wooden seats dotted about, and Dorothy sat down 
upon one of them, trembling. She untied her bonnet strings, 
and bared her head to the tiny breeze which stirred faintly in 
this open space. 

“Why have you done this ?” she asked at last, looking up at 
Philip, who was leaning against the back of the seat in silence. 

That “why” was troubling him too. Why had he, Philip 
Sinclare, a Sinclare of Silverdale, meddled with the affairs of a 
Salvation lass, dragged her away unceremoniously from the 
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midst of her associates? It was an enigma. Philip Sinclare 
was not wont to give way to sudden, mad impulses. 

“You promised to think about it,’ he said testily, without 
answering her question. 

“And if my conclusions led me to go on with the work, what 
right have you to interfere ?” 

It did not strike these two as strange, that, without any pre- 
liminaries of greeting, they should rush headlong into personal 
matters such as these. The absence of conventional forms had 
not been felt by either, sure proof that, however far their out- 
ward selves might be apart, their inner selves had touched at 
some point. 

Philip had nothing to answer. He knew that he had no 
shadow of right, and was slowly realizing the strangeness of his 
posjtion. 

“Let me offer you some advice once more,” he said slowly. 
“It does not refer to this work of yours. That must be left to 
you, I see. But let me beg of you to take a rest, a holiday. I 
am no doctor, but it is not difficult to see that you are physically 
exhausted.” 

Dorothy felt the tears welling up into her eyes at this 
sympathy from Philip Sinclare. She was not so mistress of 
herself as of old. She knew that she was physically exhausted, 
and that the incessant work of the last two months had strained 
her beyond her strength. She had worked on desperately, 
actuated partly by the strange thought, that the mere engrossed 
she became in work so abhorrent to Philip Sinclare, the wider 
would the already impassable gulf stretch between them, and 
crush effectually this weakness, which threatened to make such 
havoc with her. 

“Some relations in America have invited me over,” she said at 
last. “One of them is an invalid, and would like me as a com- 
panion. I think I shall go.” 

“The very thing,” Philip declared, swallowing a curious lump 
in his throat ; “ but go and have a good rest at Silverdale first.” 

Dorothy replied by a question. 

“ Are you going back to Cambridge?” she asked. 

Philip, not knowing that she meant to inquire whether he was 
then on his way to Cambridge, gave an absent affirmative. 

“T will take your advice this time,” Dorothy said quietly, 
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tying her bonnet strings, and turning towards the gate of the 
recreation ground. 

Philip walked silently by her side until they reached the 
street again. 

“Good-bye, Dora. I shall make inquiries after you,” he said, 
holding out his hand. 

“ Good-bye.” 

Philip lingered for the space of a few seconds, but he was a 
Sinclare of Silverdale, and the knowledge of that fact nerved 
him to raise his hat with another brief “ Good-bye.” 

But it was not “ Good-bye,” after all. The woods of Silver- 
dale, in the rather mournful beauty of late autumn colouring, 
attracted him, and the following week found him still at home. 

Long “grinds” over hill and dale formed his chief amusement, 
and one warm, hazy afternoon he reached the little wooden 
bridge, over which he had once piloted Dorothy, and down on 
the brook-side path was Dorothy herself, struggling to reach a 
splendid cluster of scarlet berries. He was off the bridge and 
down the slope in a second, and the berries were soon in her 
hand. 

Dorothy grew suddenly pale. 

“T thought you were in Cambridge ? ” 

“T am not going up until next week. So you have really 
followed my advice!” 

“Yes; I sail in less than a month.” 

They turned and walked along the path. 

“Are you fond of autumn berries?” Philip asked, looking at 
the cluster in her hand. 

“Yes, very.” 

“Then come with me to the waterfall, and I will get you some 
fine specimens. It is not far, Dora.” 

Dorothy looked up at him. 

“No, it is not far,” she said slowly ; “and as I am going to 
America, it will not matter for once.” 

Philip flushed hotly. It was not the first time Dorothy had 
read him like an open book. 

The waterfall lay in a long narrow valley, through the bottom 
of which ran a single railway line. They walked along the 
bank, talking in fitful snatches, until a point was reached where 
the line curved off suddenly and sharply to the right, and from 
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whence a good view of the fall could be obtained. Philip held 
out his hand. 

“Come down ; let us cross the line,” he said to Dorothy, who 
stood a little higher up the bank. “I like to feel the spray in 
my face.” 

Dorothy obeyed. The noise of the splashing waters was in 
their ears, and the consciousness of hand clasping hand made 
them blind and deaf to other sensations. 

A roar! A whirr! and Philip felt himself pushed forward so 
violently and unexpectedly, that he fell face downwards upon 
the opposite bank. A luggage-train had rounded the sharp 
curve and left Dorothy lying on the sand by the line, with a 
stream of blood oozing across her white forehead, and rapidly 
staining her brown curls. She had exerted her utmost strength 
in pushing Philip into safety, and in the inevitable recoil, had 
been struck by the train. 

“Dora! Dora!” he cried, bending over her, in an agony of 
fear, but there was no reply. 

He saturated his handkerchief in the fall, and tried to staunch 
the fast-flowing blood, but the white cambric grew scarlet. 

“Dora! Dora! my darling!” and the words, wrung from him 
in this terrible hour, called Dorothy’s fleeting spirit back. She 
opened her eyes with a dazed, dim look. 

“Why did you do it, Dora? I would rather have died than 
this !” 

Her lips formed some words, and Philip bent down his ear to 
catch them through the noise of the waters. 

“There was no time for anything, and I knew you were not 
ready to die.” 

When Philip lifted his face again, Dorothy was dead, and the 
help sent by the guard of the passing train was of no avail, save 
to carry her away. 

The prime of life had long passed, before Philip Sinclare 
married, and his choice fell upon a plain, little, poor relation of 
the Sinclare family. Everyone wondered, but Philip kept his 
own counsel, and his wife never knew that a marble cross, in the 
shadow of Silverdale Church, owed its exquisite flowers to her 
husband’s care. He honoured her, as a virtuous English lady 
and the mother of his children, but beyond that he had nothing 
to give. 
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Some Passages in the Life of Heine. 
By Mrs. E. M. DAVY. 


FRANCESCA, the wilful and charming ballerina, whom he meets 
at the baths of Lucca, says to Heine: 

“Oh! I am so old. Guess how old?” And without waiting 
for a reply cries “ Eighteen !” 

She pirouettes eighteen times round on one foot, and then 
asks, “ And how old are you?” 

“Signora, I was born on the morning of New Year’s Day, 
1800.” 

Might he not lay claim to being the first man of the century ? 

Heine was born poor, and a Jew, and a German. However, 
he was a well-formed, handsome, auburn-haired, clear-eyed, in- 
telligent child. At six years old he beheld the French enter 
his native city of Diisseldorf, and until his thirteenth year he 
was a little French citizen in fact and in name, and used 
jokingly to say in later life that his true legitimate sovereign 
was Napoleon III. 

That which is lacking in the details of Heine’s youth is 
admirably supplied by his own autobiographic sketches. These 
sparkling vignettes were published in 1826, and betray the in- 
fluence of Sterne, though the originality of Heine is stamped on 
every line. 

His father appears to have been a man of small mental 
endowments ; but, as in the case of most men of genius, the 
influence of his mother was paramount, and he has paid im- 
perishable tribute to her worth, 

As to regular school-work, we may be well sure that Heine 
evinced no very patient industry ; the most decisive part of his 
education was carried on out of school. In his book, “Le 
Grand,” he tells how in his out-of-school hours he was petted 
by an old French drummer, who “looked just like a devil, but 
was so angel-good at heart, and who played the drum so 
magnificently.” 

The boy got so fond of him that he followed him on guard, 
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to the call,and the parade. Le Grand gave his little friend 
instruction in the French language and in politics at the same 
time, and in his own way. “Did I want to know the meaning 
of the word /iberté, he drummed out the ‘ Marseillaise.’ Did I 
ask what ¢ga/ité meant, he gave the march ‘ Ca ira, ¢a ira 

les avistocrats dla lanterne’ If I did not know what Jdétise was, 
he rolled out the ‘Dessauer March,’ which we Germans, as 
Goethe tells us, had once played in Champagne, and I under- 
stood him always.” 

The little Heine grew up with a strange sympathy for the 
French Revolution, and a strange awe and admiration for the 
genius of Napoleon. 

It was with Heine as it is with almost all true poets. He 
seems to have come into the world with a heart yearning to 
bestow and receive affection. Byron was in love with his cousin 
Margaret Parker at the age of nine Heine had an almost 
equally early little passion. When in his fourteenth year, a 
vision of grace and beauty rose before his youthful imagination 
.in the form of a slender fair young maiden, with waving golden 
tresses, the daughter of the President of the chief law court at 
Diisseldorf. No one knew at the time, that, as she walked, a 
glory surrounded her in the eyes of her boy worshipper. 

Speech-day came for the school. It was the warm month of 
June, and the large hall was crammed with spectators. The 
school inspectors sat in an imposing row in front of the boys, 
and in their midst was an empty chair with golden arms. 
Little Heine had peered about anxiously, but his fair divinity 
was not to be seen. He had to recite the “ Diver” of Schiller. 
‘ull of courage he stood up and proceeded until he came toa 
certain line, when he dropped his eyes, and just before him sat 
the golden-haired fairy in the chair with the golden arms. The 
poor boy stopped ; his teacher prompted him in vain ; he heard 
nothing, kept his eyes fixed on the chair, and fell down in a 
swoon. 

“It must be the heat,” observed a school inspector. 

“ How innocent I was then,” says Heine, as he tells the story 
in after years.. From such innocence and such sensitiveness a 
poet may come in time, but hardly a happy man. 

The first book which fell into Heine’s hands after he came to 
years of understanding met with a most passionate perusal. 
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This was “ Don Quixote.” He writes of it thus in the “ Reisel- 
bilder”: “I remember still, quite precisely, that childish time, 
when I stole away from home and hurried to the castle gardens 
to read ‘Don Quixote’ there without fear of disturbance. It 
was a beautiful May day, the blooming spring was awake in 
the still morning light. . . . The happy plants and the 
odour-laden sunbeams kissed each other faster and faster, and 
trees and flowers trembled with mere rapture. I, however, sat 
myself down on an old mossy stone near the waterfall, and de- 
lishted my heart with the adventures of the brave knight. In 
my childish simplicity I took everything for sober earnest. I 
knew not then how much irony God had mingled with the order 
of the world—irony which the great poet had imitated in his 
own little world. So I wept the bitterest of tears when the 
noble knight, for all his noble valour, got but cudgellings and 
ingratitude ; and, since as yet unpractised in reading, I spoke 
every word out loud, so that the birds and the trees, the brook 
and the flowers, heard all as I read; and since such innocent 
creatures of nature know as little of the irony of the world as 
children, so did they, too, take everything equally for hard 
earnest, and wept with me over the sorrows of the pitiful 
knight.” 

The images of the gaunt knight and his.dumpy squire became 
the inseparable companions of the boy-poet wherever he went ; 
the satire of Cervantes seemed to him but a too true parody of 
the experience of enthusiasm and imagination in contact with 
every-day life. 

“Perhaps I myself,” he writes again, “am but a Don Quixote, 
and reading all kinds of marvellous books has turned my brain, 
as was the case with the Caballero de La Mancha. . . . My 
colleague mistook windmills for giants ; while I in the giants of 
our day see nothing but windmills. . . . Alas! I have since 
then understood that it is just as thankless a folly to undertake 
to bring the future too soon into the present, especially if one 
has for such a campaign against the ponderous interests of the 
present only a lean jade to ride upon, and a very rusty harness, 
and a very fragile frame of body! = 

Further on he writes: “When I was a boy, I thought of 
nothing else but of magical and wondrous tales. Every pretty 
woman who wore an ostrich feather I took for the Queen of the 
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Elves ; and if the train of her dress was wet, I took her for a 
waterwitch.” 

At the age of sixteen his future career was a frequent subject 
of home discussion, and it was decided that he should be sent 
to his rich banker uncle at Hamburg, and try a commercial 
life. He appears to have made an earnest effort to acquire 
commercial tastes, but the poet came into this family as an 
entirely anomalous being; he was the ugly duckling of Hans 
Andersen, and as strange to them as a creature dropped from 
the moon. 

His poems called “ Youthful Sorrows” were written during 
this period; and his poetic fancies became stimulated into 
activity by a circumstance which was destined to colour the 
whole of his life. He fell in love, and his passion was not re- 
turned. The name of the lady the poet himself contrived to 
keep a secret during his lifetime ; it is now clear, however, that 

he was one of his cousins—Amalie Heine—who was married 
in 1821 to John Freidlander, a proprietor of Konigsberg. Much 
- mystery surrounds her, but it appears certain that she entangled 
Heine in a love affair and then set her fancy on somebody else, 
who jilted her; after which she married the first person who 
presented himself who was of good estate. 

Whether Solomon Heine observed this growing attachment 
of Heine for his cousin is not known ; at any rate, the old banker 
offered to pay his expenses for a course of University study, on 
condition that his nephew should devote himself to law, and 
ultimately adopt the career of an advocate at Hamburg. 

In order to fulfil this latter condition, it was necessary for him 
to be baptized a Christian ; and thus, freed from the terrible 
oppression which the aspect of the future had caused him, he was 
now able to allow his poetic fancy to range. 

He took the degree of Doctor of Law at Gottingen. 

The appearance of Heine before a Berlin. public—he soon 
became an haditué of the salon of the Varnhagens—made at once 
a great impression, and Baron de la Motte Fouqué addressed 
some verses to him, full of good and generous feeling. 

At this time he is thus described : 

“Heine’s physiognomy is by no means an imposing one. He 
is pale and slender, and he has a fatigued look. He has the 
habit of short-sighted people, of gathering his eyelids together. 
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He speaks with a light voice, in a monotonous tone, and 
slow, as though to lay stress on every syllable.” 

In 1827 Heine visited England, with the desire, not only of 
studying political institutions, but of witnessing also the aspects 
of public and private life as they changed under the lights of 
that freedom of debate, and of the press, which he so much 
admired and envied. The impression left on Heine by this visit 
was not, as is well known, favourable; and no one has said so 
many and such bitter things of England and her people. 

He says: “ What arepulsive people! What an unexhilarating 
country! How starched, how commonplace, how selfish, how 
narrow, how English! A country which the ocean had long 
ago gulped down, if it had not been afraid of being horribly sick . . 
and in such a country, among such a people, did William 
Shakespeare see the light of the world, in April, 1564.” 

“ But the England of those days, when, in the northern Bethle- 
hem, of which Stratford-on-Avon is the name, the man was born 
to whom we owe the world’s gospel, which we call the Shake- 
spearean Drama—the England of those days was surely very 
different from that of to-day. Then it was called ‘ Merrie 


England ’ and it bloomed in light and colour, in merry masqueings, 
in expressive follies, in gushing activity and joy, in exuberance 


» 


of passion . .. . 
“ This people is for ever prating of Christianity, never omits on 
every Sunday to go to church, and deluge the whole world with 
Bibles . . . The definite, the precise, the measured, the 
exactness, in the life of the Englishman terrified me . . .” 

“Send no poet to London!” he says, in another place, “this 
bare reality of all things, this colossal uniformity, this 
mechanical movement, this sour-visagedness of joy itself, this 
over-worked London, oppresses the fancy, and rends asunder 
the heart.” 

How differently he writes of the French and of Paris: 

“ Paris delighted me with the cheerfulness which is apparent 
in all its aspects, and which also exercises its influence on the 
gloomiest dispositions . . . Even the horrors which one 
brings in one’s own heart to Paris lose there their pangs. 
Sorrows are wonderfully lightened. In the air of Paris all 
wounds heal quicker than elsewhere. There is in this air some- 
thing as high-spirited, as rich in gentleness, and as amiable as in 
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the people itself . . . In the manners and also in the speech of the 
French there is so much precious flattery, which costs so little 
and is yet so charitable and comforting. My soul, poor 
sensitive plant, which, with perpetual dread of the coarseness 
of my countrymen, had shrunk up so closely, opened itself 
again to the flattering tones of French urbanity. God has given 
us tongues wherewith we may say something pleasant to our 
fellow neighbours.” 

Heine appears to have passed the first months of his residence 
in Paris in a continuous state of rapture. One task which he 
undertook was to be the interpreter of German literary, zesthetic, 
social, and political ideas in France. He hoped thus to re- 
move the intellectual barriers which existed between the two 
peoples. 

It is evident from his “Confessions” that he entered 
thoroughly into the life of the gay capital, and went to balls, at 
the Grande Chaumiére, the Closerie des Lilas, and other places 
where the gvisettes of Paris were to be found in company, as he 
says, with the “future great men” of France—namely, the 
students of the Quartier Latin. 

That Heine carried on his studies in this direction is clearly 
evidenced by the little gallery of portraits in his songs. The 
poet, wearied with the heartless artificialities of the world and of 
society felt contact with these unsophisticated Séraphines, 
Hortenses, and Angéliques like a fresh draught of rejuvenes- 
cence. Indeed, in alittle more than three years from the time 
of his arrival in Paris, he met the lady who fixed his affection 
for life. Her name was Mathilde Crescence Mirat. He 
established her in what is termed in Paris a faux ménaze, yet he 
regarded the union from the first as a real marriage, and it 
subsequently became one ; in fact, being then under the influence 
of Saint Simonianism, he persuaded himself that such an alliance 
was of a more spiritual character than a marriage before M. le 
Maire. 

“] understand thereby,” he wrote to a friend, “ something nobler 
than a married woman, chained to me by money-brokers and 
parsons.” 

It was only his intimate friends who were aware that the 
marriage ceremony had not taken place. 

Heine had never reason to reget his choice. To the last hour 
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he remained happy in the possession of his petite femme —his 
“ Nonotte.” 

Books have been written and much surprise has been expressed 
about the marriage of poets and men of genius. Goethe married 
his housekeeper, Southey a dressmaker, Moorea ballet girl, Heine 
a gvisette ; and these were all happy marriages. Byron married 
a lady of another kind, and she became the misfortune of his life. 
The explanation of such alliances as those of Goethe and Heine, I 
think is not far to find ; they despaired of meeting with anything 
like intellectual sympathy, and came to the conclusion they had 
best be content with simple affection. Heine’s choice did indeed, 
turn out well. She was a loving and lovable child of nature 
her capricious lively humour and goodness of heart made an 
ever-present sunshine for him which no care could cloud. 

There was something really idyllic and pathetic in the tender- 
ness and passion with which this poet of cynical repute looked 
ever towards his petite Nonotte, whether present or absent, during 
all their twenty years of married life. 

What gives a fitting touch of humour to their relations, and 
made the ménage truly Heinesque, was the circmstance that 
Heine laid aside being the poet and satirist entirely in presence 
of his grisette wife : 

“One of Mathilde’s best qualities,” said he to Lewald, “is that 
she knows not an atom of German literature, and has not read 
a single word of my writing or that of my friends and enemies.” 

After 1844 the rest of Heine’s life was but a lingering death. 
I forbear to dwell upon his sufferings. They lasted ten years. 
Those numerous terms of expression which, when applied to 
serious subjects so frequently gave offence to people, were still 
indulged in; but now—like Scarron—he turned them against 
himself and his afflictions. He was elfish and capricious 
throughout his long years of prostration and calamity as he had 
been in his days of joy. 

“Only two consolations are left to me,” he wrote at this time, 
“and sit caressingly by my pillow—my French wife and the 
German muse. | stitch together a good many rhymes, and many 
of them coax away my pain like magic when I hum them to 
myself. A poet remains an idiot to the last.” 

A few months before his death occurred one of the strangest 
and most touching incidents of his life. By bis bedside, at 50, 
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Rue Amsterdam, Paris, a bright young girl appeared. What 
her name was we know not. A mystery enshrouds her early 
life, which neither Heine nor anyone else was able to dissipate. 
She appears to have been of German origin, but educated in 
France, and had been in England. Chance, it is said, caused her 
to visit the dying poet in October, 1855, and he took such 
pleasure in her society that he asked her to come again. She 
came, and after that the sick man could not endure that she 
should be absent even for a day. She was to him his dear 
“ mouche,” whom he loved to feel hovering ever around him. 

He wrote little pencilled notes to her when scarcely capable 
of writing at all, containing entreating words of flattery, inviting 
fresh visits. All this is enveloped in a dark mystery of 
melancholy. 

These letters will never see publicity. It is certain that 
Heine’s relations with his dear “ #zouche” were as purely spiritual 
as ever was relation between man and woman—a manifest 
example of spiritual elective affinity, of attraction of soul for 
soul, 

Notwithstanding the calls which this charming apparition 
made on his pencil in poetry and prose, some of .the last 
and most pathetic of his poems are addressed to his adored 
wife. 

Death, which had seemed in close prospect for many years, 
came unexpectedly at last. 

Heine’s clearness of spirit and love of life never left him : 

“QO God,” he writes in one of his poems, “ how ugly-bitter it is 
to die! O God! how sweet and snugly one can live in this 
snug, sweet nest of earth!” 

His wit was inexhaustible. A few hours before the end a 
friend came into his room to see him. He asked Heine if he was 
on good terms with God. 

“Set your mind at rest,” said Heine, “ Dzeu me pardonnera ; 
cest son métier.” 

When he asked the physician if he were about to die, Dr. 
Gruby thought to conceal nothing from him, and he received 
the news in perfect peace. He was more beautiful as a corpse 
than he had ever appeared in life! His physician also declared 
that he had never seen even youthful features transfigured so 
wonderfully by death. 
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The plaster cast which was taken preserved faithfully and 
fixedly this expression. 

Heine was interred at Montmartre, as he had desired to be, 
without any attempt at show, and he forbade that any religious 
ceremony should be performed or any speech be made over his 


grave. 
The coffin was remarked to be very large, long, and heavy, 
and Théophile Gautier recalled these words of the dead poet : 
“Know you why my coffin must be so large and so heavy ? 
I shall depose therein my Love, and my Sorrow.” 





HUGH HOLROYD. 


bugb Holroyd, 
A SKETCH. 
By W. KEPPEL HONNYWILL. 


THE Rev. Hugh Holroyd was an enthusiastic church worker, 
and, although a young man, was also one of the foremost 
preachers of his day. Earnest in whatsoever he undertook to 
do, persevering in parochial matters, he furthermore possessed 
a most winning manner, accompanied by the divine eloquence 
of an inspired man. These endowments not unnaturally went 
far towards gaining drunkards over from vice to godliness, and 
wayward sinners unto paths of rectitude. 

He had just been offered, and had accepted, a small, though 
somewhat fashionable, incumbency in the west of London, by 
one who had noted the gifted young curate,and had marked 
him out as a coming Churchman who would one day rise to 
eminence in his self-chosen career. Being well-bred and a good 
conversationalist he was speedily initiated as a member of the 
fashionable world, and Society made claims upon his presence 
at many of its functions; but Hugh Holroyd was not the man 
to forsake, or even to slur over, his ecclesiastical duties for the 
pleasure of mingling with the great and the titled. When he 
felt that he had done his duty, aye, and exceeded his duty, to- 
wards his poorer parishioners—then, and then only, did he seek 
those worldly pleasures which lay so temptingly within his 
reach. 

One Sunday morning—when the sun shone out in all its most 
glorious summer radiance, lighting up the stained-glass windows 
of his fashionable little church, and gleaming athwart the seats 
in the aisle like rays of golden fire, spreading a glory over the 
well-dressed assembly of worshippers who came thither to hear 
him preach—Hugh Holroyd, clad in his snowy vestment, 
ascended the little white stone steps that led up to his pulpit, 
his mind diverted from his priestly duties, his soul disturbed by 
a question far remote from his spiritual discourse, to which he 
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could find no answer. “Whoisshe? . . . Whois she? 
The girl with the golden hair, and the pure, sweet face of an 
angel?” 

He gave out his text in a firm, clear voice, which attracted 
the most drowsy, inattentive listener, by reason of its very 
melody. He paused. Never before had the fountain of his 
eloquence dried up within him so suddenly and so unexpectedly. 
He stammered incoherently. The very opening sentence 
failed him. He floundered wildly, as a rudderless vessel, plung- 
ing and yawing upon the deep rolling ocean, and drifting 
wheresoever the wind and tide lists, flounders and wildly staggers 
to and fro. However, biting his lips with vexation, he managed 
to struggle on with his discourse—but the effect was neither 
more nor less than a farce as compared to his customary calm, 
though impressive, sermons. His congregation seemed amazed 
beyond measure, and “ Is he ill? Can his memory have failed 
him?” passed from lip to lip. 

Then, after he had contradicted himself many times, had 
flown off at impossible tangents, in a manner most bewildering 
to his hearers, and had, at a loss for a word, substituted an ex- 
pression which did not bear in the slightest degree upon the 
subject under consideration, the Rev. Hugh Holroyd raised 
his curly head for the first time, and all that he saw before him, 
amongst the sea of faces, were a pair of blue eyes which seemed 
to smile like stars upon him, and beneath, a pair of rosy lips 
parted in a half-amused, half-mocking smile, as he struggled on 
gesticulating and expounding as one that is drunk. 

In short, the young vicar was hopelessly, madly in love at first 
sight. “A curious event that has happened to all of us in our 
day, but which we never believe happens to other people.” 

She was laughing at him. He realised it ina moment. The 
object, the drift of his sermon was forgotten, but he could not 
and would not stand there to be laughed at by this woman with 
the golden hair and the eyes that seemed to be all pupil. With 
an effort of will-power he drew himself together, and concen- 
trated all his marvellous powers upon the attack. . . . For 
such he certainly thought it, having read a direct challenge 
in her bewitching glance. 

Hugh Holroyd preached as he had never preached before. 
He seemed as one inspired from on high. He held his 
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listeners entranced, now sad almost to tears, now, fixed by such 
sensations that every nerve was at its highest tension. ‘ 
But only he and the lovely woman before him knew that the 
inspiration was the outcome of his own haughty spirit, which 
could not brook the mocking laughter in her eyes. 

After the service, when he had changed his vestments, he 
sought her, with what object his own mind was far from clear. 
Probably only to gaze upon her once again. Possibly to ascer- 
tain her name, he told himself. But his hopes were vain as those 
of the swallows, which remain in the autumn, and trust that 
winter may forget to follow. She had disappeared with the 
remainder of the congregation, and the little church, save for the 
wardens and the wrinkled verger, was deserted. 

From that day forward the young vicar was a changed man. 
Every Sunday morning she was there in the same seat challeng- 
ing him with her expressive eyes, and every Sunday he accepted 
the challenge, and spoke even as one who had been present at 
Pentecost. But she—the unknown—had ceased the mocking 
smile, and only pierced his heart with the shafts of love, which, 
gleaming from her eyes, put the very sunlight to shame. 

Parish duties were no longer attended so assiduously by Hugh 
Holroyd. He was too restless for work, he told himself ; 
God! . . . Aye,he would give up his God and all hopes 
of eternal salvation, could he but find a heaven in her smiles. 
And yet the man had never spoken to her, save from the pulpit, 
neither had he heard her speak. 

At last he found her. : 

Heaven only knows what bliss that moment was to Hugh, as 
he stood before her and touched her daintily-gloved finger-tips, 
and heard her voice for the first time. That voice! It was 
indeed sweet music to him. Soft and cooing, as sweetly gentle 
as a dove’s. And yet he knew that it could bid him go and do, 
or dare anything that it chose, and his would be but to obey, 
for over him it held an ascendancy stronger and deeper that the 
word of God. 

It was at Lady Becton’s “ At Home” that they met, and 
mutually expressed surprise that they had never done so before. 
After their first meeting, either by design or accident, they con- 
stantly saw each other ; and to one of those two the succeeding 
days and months seemed as if the gates of Paradise had opened, 
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and his cup of happiness was dangerously full . . . But he 
could conceive no future for themselves which would not be one 
long day-dream, for his eyes were blinded, and he would have 
cheerfully anticipated a voyage through the nethermost parts 
of hell, provided ske should be with him. 

She was an American girl, and if Lady Becton could have 
been tortured into confessing the truth, which, by the way, 
could not have been dragged from her by the proverbial “ wild 
horses,” the fact of her being Mignon Aintree’s chaperone had 
increased her banking account to the extent of four thousand 
dollars. 

“Hugh, we intend driving down to Richmond next Sunday 
will you come ?” 

Mignon and he were seated in Lady Becton’s doudozr, all 
alone. Her luminous blue eyes were upon him, her white fingers 
all glittering with jewels lay within his strong hand, and her red 
lips were slightly parted, displaying her pearl-white teeth. “I 
have my afternoon service, my beloved,” Hugh made answer, 
firmly. 

“ But I have particular reasons for wishing you to be present. 
You will not refuse me?” 

The last sentence. sounded more like a command than a 
request, and she raised her delicate eyebrows as she spoke the 
words, as though she felt that a denial from him would be well 
nigh an impossibility. 

However, Hugh Holroyd’s sense of duty had not entirely died 
within him. He determined not to give in for a mere caprice on 
her part. 

“TI must refuse,’ he made answer. 

But those radiant eyes still gleamed upon him. Surely she 
had not over-estimated their power? “ This—from you /” she 
said, 

Then she rose, and, bending over him, stroked his wavy hair, 
her rosy lips were pressed against his cheek, her warm breath 
played upon his upturned face, her lovely bosom rose and fell, 
and her beautiful eyes looked into his with a far-searching gaze 
that almost drove him mad. The hot blood coursed in a 
swollen torrent through his veins. All thought of duty, all 
hesitation were thrown to the four winds of heaven. God help 
him! How he loved this woman! 
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“You prefer your church to me?” she asked, stepping back a 
pace. 

“My God! No! What is duty, religion, eternity to me, 
compared to my love for you? You, Mignon, are my heaven, I 
care not for another.” 

She looked him in the face again. She had won! 

He clasped her to him passionately, and as he kissed her on 
the lips, “Ah, Hugh!” she whispered with that caressing 
sweetness which sealed his doom. 

But when the door closed behind him, and he left the woman 
that he loved so madly, no eyes were there to see the mocking 
smile of triumph playing around, and disfiguring for one fleeting 
moment Mignon Aintree’s lovely mouth. 

This was the beginning of the end. 

Hugh Holroyd had taken the first decisive step on the down- 
ward path. He had renounced his God for the caprice of this 
woman; the following steps would be comparatively easy 
They would follow as a matter of course, until at last the final 
fell step would be made, and then—-and then? He might 
awaken from the spell of her witching glance, he might cast off 
the meshes of her golden hair, he might mistrust the smile upon 
her pure face, he might no longer murmur the sweet gospel of 
her words! For truth’s gloomy skeleton, sitting hob-nobbing 
beside him at passion’s reckless feast, at /ast would show him 
the rank infamy to which she stooped. But ¢hen the final step 
would have been taken, leaving him no retreat. He would be 
too late to save himself from the nameless pain which he would 
have to suffer, from the mental torture which far exceeds the 
fiercest torments of the lowest hells. 

* * * * * * * 

“do not like the tone of Hugh’s letters at all of late, Ethel, 
dear.” The speaker was Mrs. Holroyd (Hugh’s mother). She 
was seated in the little garden adjoining her country cottage, 
sipping her tea, and knitting a warm woollen shawl for one of 
her poorer neighbours in anticipation of the coming winter. 

Her companion, a dark-haired, attractive-looking girl, with a 
face far too pale and anxious-looking for one yet in the spring of 
life and living, as she did, in the healthy country village of 
Lanwater, poised her tiny cup in the air, and gazed at it 
critically, ere she replied. 
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“His duties, both to his rich and poor parishioners, are too 
much for him, perhaps, and he scarcely finds time to write with 
that deliberation and care which he used to do,” she made 
answer, smiling cheerfully, but the smile was a woful attempt, 
and died away upon her pale lips almost before they had given 
it birth. 

“ Of course, my dear, I expected that you would champion his 
cause,” said the old lady, playfully shaking her knitting-needle 
at the girl. “But all the same, I am not satisfied. I fear that 
something is troubling my boy, and who should be the first to 
obtain his confidence but his mother ?” 

Ethel Fenton made no reply. Only the ghost of a sigh 
escaped her, and her eyes seemed to gaze far beyond the 
deodora trees that skirted the little velvet lawn. 

The old lady also remained silent, and only raised her eyes to 
glance occasionally at a passing vehicle. 

Suddenly Mrs. Holroyd gave vent to a little cry of delight. A 
tall form stood at the gate hesitatingly. “My boy—my boy!” 
said the old lady, “I had no idea that he was coming. We 
must tell Martha to air some sheets, and—oh dear! there is very 
little cake left, and the tea is rather weak for him.” Thus she 
rattled on, thinking of her only son’s bodily comforts, whilst Ethel’s 
face flushed up to a burning scarlet, only to turn a shade whiter 
than before, and her hand trembled so violently that she dropped 
her cup and saucer upon the grass. Then she rose and walked 
slowly towards the little gate, not as she had been wont to run 
and greet him, for his letters to his mother had troubled her a 
good deal of late, and although she had not taken Mrs. Holroyd 
into her confidence, sze had not received a letter from him for 
over three months, and she had been accustomed to receive one 
almost every day. 

Still Hugh hesitated, and looked as though he would fain turn 
back. And still she advanced slowly towards him, between the 
long rows of roses all in bloom, whilst her thin fingers, trembling 
twined and intertwined, and her eyes filled with unshed tears 

Hugh held his head down, and did not see that her eyes were 
dimmed, for he hardly dared to look upon her. He knew that 
he had treated this woman badly; he knew that he no longer 
loved her ; he knew that his heart, aye, and his soul, belonged to 
another, and he had come to tell her that he had been tried and 
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found wanting, had come to break his plighted troth, to destroy 
her faith in mankind, and break her already sore-smitten heart. 

She looked up towards his bowed head, and held out her 
hand to him. “Well, Hugh, we had not expected you,” she 
said, and her voice cut him like a knife, for it told him that she 
knew his errand. 

“No ... I... . I cametosee you, Ethel,” he said 
slowly, without looking upon her. “I will not come in 
I am going back to London to-night.” 

“But your mother has seen you standing here. See, she is 
waving her handkerchief; you must go and speak to her.” She 
spoke in low, monotonous tones, as though she feared he would 
observe any change in the inflection of her voice. 

“TI have come to see you,” he repeated doggedly. He was no 
coward. He meant to go through with this thing, cost him 
what it might. All he wished was to get it over at once—-and 


go. 

“Go and see her first,” she persisted. “I will wait for you by 
the gate at the top of the orchard.” 

“As you will,” Hugh replied, and then he walked with swift 


swinging strides across the lawn. 

Along the moss-grown garden pathway, into the orchard, all 
among the fallen ribstone pippins and russets, lying half 
concealed within the grass, Ethel Fenton went towards the 
little gate which led into a small copse beyond. There, with 
a nightingale in full song filling the little wood with melody, 
leaning against the old gate where Hugh and she had often 
stood before, Ethel awaited his coming—for the last time. No 
more would the nightingale’s song sound as the happy echo of 
the joy which dweit in her heart. No more would she look 
forward to the dusk falling over the heavily-laden apple trees. 
No more would Hugh stand with ther small hand in his strong 
one as they both watched the golden sun from between the 
undergrowth seeming to sink from view in the far west—happy, 
in their quiet, calm way, in one another’s love. 

She had expected what would happen. The sudden cessation 
of his letters had warned her. His coming now only reduced 
the agony of suspense to the anguish of certainty. Yet, as she 
waited there, her snowy dress no whiter than her face, she 
seemed to lose her senses for a little while, she felt dazed and 
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stunned now that the blow was about to fall . . . God help 
her! . . She had loved—still loved this man . . . and 
he had broken faith with her. . . . She, who had done no 
evil thing, whose life had been one long chapter of quiet and 
unostentatious charity, page upon page of purity and gentle- 
ness, must have this cross imprinted upon the leaves, when they 
should have been of the most rosy tint and the letters should 
have been letters of gold. 

At length she heard the well-known footsteps, lightly though 
they fell upon the thick grass. She half turned towards him. 
And her heart felt full of pity for this man who had wronged 
her, for she saw a look of pain in his handsome eyes, and she 
knew that /e suffered too. 

“Ethel,” he said, and his words came thickly as one speaks 
when he is overcome by strong liquors. “Ethel, I have come 
toask youtoreleaseme . . . Ihave made a great mistake 

I thought that which was esteem was a higher and 
holier feeling . . . I thought that I loved you, Ethel.” 

He paused abruptly. He had laid his hand in hers, as in the 
old days that were dead and gone. Still the frail, white-robed 
girl beside him made no sign, only a slight quiver passed through 
her and went away from out the tips of her fingers upon which 
his hand was laid. 

“Ethel, have you no word to say ?” 

The pale lips parted and the tongue strove to speak, but it 
only ended in an inarticulate murmur. 

“As God is my judge, Ethel, [ never meant to wrong you 
thus . . . Iam not trying to excuse myself, I know that I 
have acted wrongly, sinfully ; but I think, I trust and pray, that 
I am doing that which is right now, by telling you that I have 
made a great mistake.” 

The egotism within him was strong indeed, but he had come 
determined not to spare himself. 

“T have been a villain towards you, and have shown myself 
an unfitting mate for such purity as yours. I know that you 
will suffer, must suffer, terribly. [I know that you loved me as 
Line Your love for me was such as passes the 
love of most women. But I know that I am unworthy of that 
love. I pray God that you may later on, when the bitterness of 
this your cup, prepared by me, shall have passed away, find 
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some worthier object for your love . . . Ethel, forgive 
me?” 

Again the pale lips moved, but her tongue clave to the roof 
of her mouth, and the blue eyes looked away into the coppice 
but saw nothing, for they were filled with a look of pain such as 
a dog will wear when smitten by the hand it loves. 

Then for the first time he thought of the damp mist that was 
falling. 

“Go back to the house,” he said, releasing his hand, “some day 
you will forgive me, for the present strive to forget 
Good-bye, Ethel . . . God bless-you.” 

He felt a choking sensation in his throat. He stooped and 
kissed the white forehead, and in another moment the gate had 
closed behind him, and his tall figure disappeared down the 
narrow bridle path in the fast gathering gloom. 

“T forgive,” Ethel whispered. But there was none to hear her, 
save the nightingale, who sang on blithely as though in very 
-mockery of her sorrow. 

It seemed to her that she stopped there long—very long 
The shadows deepened, the stars peeped out one by one, and 
the heavy dews had moistened her wavy dark hair, ere she 
turned and retraced her steps through the old orchard and up 
the garden path towards the house. 

“You have been long, my dear,” Mrs. Holroyd said upon her 
entering the little sitting-room. “I suppose you two had a lot 
to say. But I fear that Hugh will have missed his train.” 

“Hie wer... Ne... Getis..:. . 1 think 
not,” Ethel answered. 

“Why, whatever is the matter, my dear? Are you put out 
because he will not stay here to-night? Duty—Hughis such a 
good boy for duty. If he is needed in his parish, surely we 
must not begrudge his presence there.” 

“No,” Ethel replied dreamily. Then she begged to go to 
bed, for she did not feel very well, she said. 

After offering all manner of homely little remedies, the old 
lady concluded by saying piously : 

“God grant that you may be better in the morning, you have 
not seemed yourself for the past two months; I trust that you 
are not sickening for fever.” Then she held Ethel’s face between 
her hands and kissed her in her motherly way upon both cheeks. 
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But when Ethel reached her little room, she could not ask 
God that her heart might be cured on the morrow, for it was 
filled with a hopeless, faithless despair. 

And Hugh’s mother, looking in upon her an hour later, saw 
by the traces on her pale cheeks, that she had sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

* * * * * * * 

There was a goodly company at Wiston, the country seat of the 
Comte and Comtesse de Poudre. Nota room to spare in the vast 
house. Among the guests were Lady Becton and Mignon Aintree, 
the supposed American heiress, and quite a little court of admirers 
gathered around the latter, each eager for a word, a smile, or a 
glance from the lovely woman who held such a magic power 
over them. But he who found most favour in her fascinating 
eyes, and whom the remainder hated and sneered at accordingly, 
was the Reverend Hugh Holroyd, who had also received an 
invitation to this assembly of rank and fashion. He was bound 
hand and foot in the meshes of the alluring web which Mignon 
had spun. He—the man with an exaggerated sense of duty, 
who had shown himself, prior to meeting her, to be strong- 
willed, firm, and conscientious in a marked degree—was helpless 
as the veriest kitten in her delicate, subtle hands. 

The shadows deepened around the chestnut walk, studded 
here and there by white statues, as two figures met and con- 
versed in low tones, as though they feared some one might 
overhear them, although no one was near to either hear or see 
them, as they stood beside a statue of Ajax defying the 
lightning. 

“ Remember, to-night,” the woman said, and her eyes flashed 
upon her companion more brilliantly than the diamonds on her 
breast. 

“To-night,” came the answer decisively. 

“You have sworn to do it,” she continued, and her voice 
sounded soft and silvery as the falling waters of the distant 
fountain on the terrace beyond. 

“T have sworn,” the man made answer. “Do you doubt my 
word? . . . I have thrown up all that I valued, and have 
staked my honour, nay, more, my freedom, for you... . 
And you will keep your compact with me? . . . We go 
together ?” 
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She only turned slightly, and, casting a glance into his eyes, 
murmured, “ My love.” 

Then he put forth his hand, and raised her chin gently, kissing 
her almost reverently upon her fair forehead. “The messenger 
will be there ?” he asked. 

“He will be there. Adieu, snon ami.” 

And then they parted. The woman walked quickly and 
gracefully up the walk towards the house, and the man stood 
still and watched her pass beyond his sight. And immediately 
he turned and looked at the statue above him. “I also am 
defying the hand of God,” he muttered, and turned away, his 
head bent down, and his hand clenched tightly by his side. 

The woman was Mignon Aintree, and the man—Hugh 
Holroyd. 


* * * * * * * 


Three weeks later the Reverend Hugh Holroyd stood, calm 
and erect as of yore, in the prisoners’ dock, charged with stealing 
the Comtesse de Poudre’s jewels, valued at one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

He was committed for trial. 

At the forthcoming sessions he pleaded “ Guilty,” and no word 
was mentioned of extenuating circumstances. The jewels could 
not be traced, and he refused to divulge the name of his accom- 
plice, although it was proved beyond doubt that he must have 
had one or more. 

And one of the principal witnesses for the prosecution was 
the woman to whom he was engaged, and to whose position 
counsel alluded as “ painful indeed.” 

Very white, but very beautiful, Mignon Aintree looked, as the 
damning evidence was slowly extracted from her. Very reluc- 
tantly and very sadly she gave it. 

But Hugh Holroyd gave no sign as he listened to her perjury, 
her betrayal of him. A strange mixture of honour, love, loath- 
ing and pride bade his tongue remain silent. He thought, 
perhaps, that later on Remorse might slowly eat her heart away. 
Fool! He did not know nor understand such a nature as 
Mignon Aintree’s. 

And when the sentence of ten years’ penal servitude was 
passed upon him, he bowed in courteous manner to his judge, 
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and cast upon the woman a glance of sorrow as he turned away 
to face his doom. 

After the prison doors had closed upon him, the world’s 
interest in this society case closed also. But the daily papers 
did not fail to mention that sudden change from the prisoner’s 
calm, self-possessed demeanour, as he turned to the beautiful 
woman to whom he had been betrothed, with a look of anguish 
on his face, “ as though he pleaded her forgiveness for his sin.” 

- - * * + * * 

Late one evening, a closely-veiled woman descended from a 
four-wheeler, and called upon a certain Captain Fordham at his 
rooms in the Albany. 

Throwing back her veil upon entering his apartment, she 
advanced to meet him with graceful steps. 

The woman was Mignon Aintree. 

Her beauty had not diminished in the slightest degree, and as 
she turned her lustrous eyes upon the man before her they 
seemed to shine almost as brilliantly as the lamp upon him. 

“May!” 

“Fred!” Then, glancing round her with a hunted look, as 
though she feared the very walls might overhear her, she 
whispered anxiously, “ Have you managed the business ?” 

“Yes, my darling,” he answered, speaking with the easy grace 
of a man of the world. “ They are safely planted in Antwerp, 
whence we shall go ex voute for Buenos Ayres.” 

“ He—he has got ten years,” she said, after nodding her fair 
head approvingly. 

“Yes, poor devil. Our dollars were well invested in Lady 
Becton,” he remarked, with a short laugh. “It was a splendid 
idea of mine.” 

“ And what of me ?” she asked, in her soft, fascinating manner 
“Did / not choose my man well? . . . I Anew that he was 
one of those few who, when once they undertake to do a thing, 
carry it through at all costs, and one who would bear all the 
brunt himself, without incriminating me.” 

“You played a risky game giving evidence against him. You 
are a plucky little devil.” And the Captain looked up from 
pouring out two brandy and sodas, with honest admiration in his 
eyes, 

She made a mocking little curtsey, and smiled. Then 
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suddenly she took out a delicate lace handkerchief, and for the 
first time for many years there were genuine tears within her 
lovely eyes. 

“Do you know, Fred, I almost Joved that man. . . . He 
—he was so sincere. . . . And God knows there are few 
who would take their sentence so calmly, and let the prime 
mover go scot free.” 

“Bah! Don’t make a fool of yourself. Remember that we 
start for Paris by the midnight train,” the man made reply, with 
a sneer upon his handsome face. 

“Tam ready, ma chéve.” Then she stood upon the tips of her 
tiny toes, and placing her gloved hands upon his shoulders, she 
kissed him tenderly upon both cheeks. 

* * * * * * ~ 

Year after year had passed away. Years full of dull 
monotony, but withal bearable to Hugh Holroyd, the felon, for 
through all the darkness and ever above grim despair shone out 
a ray of hope, now faint, now glowing brilliant, as the beacon 
light which gleams, unequally, but ever there, athwart the ocean, 
' guiding the ships upon their way. 

At length the day dawned upon which the-huge iron portals 
would close behind him, and Hugh Holroyd would step forth 
into the outer world—a free man. His conduct during im- 
prisonment had been exemplary, and consequently a portion of 
his sentence had been remitted. 

The rain fell in torrents as he went forth, and the world 
seemed gloomy indeed. But to two persons the weather was 
as nought, for to them the future foretold a happiness long 
delayed. 

A woman had met him—a frail, thin woman, upon whom the 
hand of time and grief had been heavily laid, and who had 
scarce strength to bear up against the strain. But there was a 
gleam of gladness in her sweet, sad eyes, such as, maybe, the 
angels express in heaven over the “one sinner that repenteth.” 

Half-shamefacedly he stooped and kissed her pure forehead, 
as he had kissed it long ago in the old apple orchard. A faint 
blush suffused the pale cheeks, and she placed her hand in his 
broad palm, as though she were but a little child, to show him 
that she trusted him, in spite of the past, to lead her through 
this rough and stormy world upon the voyage of life. 
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“Have you this faith . . . this forgiveness . . . that 
you willingly will link your life with mine? . . . I, who 
have blighted them both, Ethel? . . . Can you go on trusting 
after that?” he said, and his musical voice was full of a bitter 
self-reproach. 

“T have faith,” she answered, and added, as she raised her 
head and gazed into his eyes, “ and—and—love.” 

“You have saved me from myself, my guardian angel.” 

And Hugh Holroyd went forth with Ethel Fenton, now his 
wife, to live down the past and start afresh upon a newer and a 
holier life, bearing one another’s sorrows and sharing one 
another’s joys, until at last they should reach those golden 
portals 


** Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 


AN undefined sense of approaching evil chilled Zia’s heart, as 
she dressed for dinner that evening ; she could not account for 
it ; sensitive, highly-strung, nervous temperaments like hers, are 
liable to such premonitions of both good and evil. 

That she should feel nervous and excited at meeting Major 
Blanchard again, after the abrupt conclusion of their last 
interview, was only natural, but she was anxious and depressed 
as well as nervous. Perhaps Mr. Ferrier’s warning had roused a 
dread in her mind, lest Major Blanchard should only have been 
flirting after all, and did not mean to renew his proposal; at 
any rate, when she entered the drawing-room that evening, to 
await his arrival, Zia was in a state of inward trepidation. 

Gem, as she clothed her fair person in a pale-blue plush tea- 
gown, an offering from one of the shops she had interviewed, 
which became her marvellously, anticipated a dull evening, 
watching this Major Blanchard making love to Zia, and getting 
as she feared but a divided attention from the naturalist, who, 
she had already decided was very uninteresting, and she did not 
wonder that Zia did not reciprocate the admiration he evidently 
felt for her. 

The Ferriers dined at seven, an hour earlier than Major 
Blanchard liked, so he was generally a quarter-of-an-hour late ; 
later he dared not be, for at a quarter-past seven Mrs. Ferrier 
would have sat down to dinner, had she been expecting royalty 
to grace her table, and he disliked cold soup. 

On this occasion Mrs. Ferrier had just directed her son to ring 
for dinner, when Major Blanchard was announced. He had 
paid so little attention to the fact that he was to meet Zia’s 
sister at dinner that evening, that it was only when on entering 
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the room he saw a third lady, whose back was towards him, was 
present that he remembered it. 

But when, as he advanced to meet his hostess, he saw Zia’s 
sister was no other than the beautiful Miss Percy to whom he 
had been making more desperate love than to Zia herself, and 
that under a false name and a fictitious rank, he would, if he 
could, have given all the cigars he was ever destined to smoke, 
to be well out of the predicament in which he found himself. 

One solitary scrap of comfort, and one great hope, pulled him 
through the crisis; the comfort was the fact that Gem had also 
been guilty of assuming a name which did not belong to her; 
the hope was the hope that she would not make a scene by 
denouncing him before the Ferriers as an impostor ; and to give 
himself and her time to recover from this untoward surprise, he 
paused a moment or two to enquire for Mrs. Ferrier’s health 
before he turned to Zia to squeeze her hand, and look into her 
eyes and make the red blood rush into her cheeks. 

Then he had to face Gem, as he shook hands with Scott 
Ferrier, and in doing so, he contrived to send an appealing 
glance for mercy towards her. 

“How do you do, Blanchard? Let me introduce you to Miss 
Percival ; Miss Percival, may I introduce Major Blanchard?” 
said Mr. Ferrier, performing the ceremony of introduction. 

Gem responded by a haughty bend of her head, and a con- 
temptuous curl of her beautiful mouth, which Zia noticed and 
marvelled at. 

At this moment, dinner was announced, and Gem, pale with 
anger and mortification, swept majestically into the dining-room 
on Mr. Ferrier’s arm; and Major Blanchard, seeing she was 
going to keep her own counsel, at any rate for the present, 
recovered his equanimity, and felt intensely sorry for himself, 
as he offered his armto Mrs. Ferrier, and reflected that seldom 
did a poor fellow find himself between two such very awkward 
stools. 

Mrs. Ferrier, to reward him for enquiring for her health, told 
him to take Zia instead of herself, and followed in the rear. The 
meal was not lively, though Mr. Ferrier did his best to make it 
so ; fortunately he was in a talkative mood, and poured forth 
some of his long monologues, which required and admitted no 
response. Under cover of one of these speeches, Major Blan- 
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chard occasionally ventured to whisper to Zia, but was he 
obliged to be very careful, for he was anxious that Gem, 
although apparently listening to Mr. Ferrier’s disquisitions on 
the flowering thorn at Glastonbury, and the probability of such 
notable people as Joseph of Arimathea and King Arthur 
having ever been to that place, she was really straining her ears 
to catch his remarks to her sister. 

He was right; Gem heard none of Mr. Ferrier’s arguments, 
and is to this day prepared to declare that he told her St- 
Joseph of Arimathea was found buried in the hollow trunk of 
an oak at Glastonbury; and that when King Arthur landed 
there, he planted his stick into the ground, and that it had 
blosomed ever since at Christmas time. 

Gem’s hagiology and history were decidedly mixed that 
evening ; she cared nothing for King Arthur and less for St. 
Joseph ; all she cared for was to hear what further untruths 
Major Blanchard was whispering to Zia; what degree of un- 
truth had he arrived at? Probably only the first ; he was not 
talking statistics, she knew, which the wit defined as the third 
degree of untruthfulness—making lying the first, and d—d lying 
the second. 

Zia was the happiest of the party ; now Major Blanchard was 
near her, all fears as to his truth and constancy had vanished, 
and she believed he was only waiting until they were alone to 
renew his offer. To her the evening seemed all too short, and 
she was secretly rather pleased that Gem and Major Blanchard 
did not appear struck with each other. 

“JT suppose no one who could care for me, would care for 
Gem,” she thought, and she attributed Gem’s pallor and want of 
energy to fatigue, and to the fact that she never chose to exert 
herself to be agreeable, unless it suited her to do so. To-night 
she considered that to look beautiful and to appear to be listening 
to her host’s conversation, was as much as could be expected of 
her. 

She never addressed one word the whole evening to Blanchard, 
and when he left she merely gave him another stiff bow, which 
puzzled Zia exceedingly ; she could not understand why Gem 
should go out of her way to be rude to a man who, she knew, was 
in all probability to be her brother-in-law. 

I wonder Major Blanchard did not pay more attention to 
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such a handsome girl as your sister; he generally flirts with 
every woman he comes across who has the slightest pretensions 
to beauty,” said Mrs. Ferrier when Gem had retired. 

Zia coloured and was glad the arrival of the servants and 
their bibles for family prayers relieved her from replying. Mrs. 
Ferrier had a genius for saying the very things which were most 
calculated to annoy her hearers ; it was her talent, and no one could 
accuse her of neglecting to cultivate it. 

After prayers Zia went to her bed-room, where she found Gem 
seated by the fire in a dressing-gown, brushing her pretty hair 
which curled naturally, and hung in waving ringlets when un- 
fastened. 

“Lock the door, Zia; and come here, and don’t scream or 
faint, or go into hysterics, or make a scene when you hear what 
I have to tell you.” 

Zia, wondering and alarmed at something in Gem’s manner, 
mechanically obeyed, and sinking on to a chair opposite her 
beautiful sister, said : 

“What is it, Gem ?” 

“What is it? It is deception, imposture, treachery, lying, that’s 
what it is,’ said Gem vehemently. 

“What is deception? You frighten me, Gem,” said Zia. 

“ Zia, tell me truly first; do you really love this man, this 
Major Blanchard, or is it only a passing fancy ?” 

“T love him,” said Zia, almost in a whisper. 

“If you knew he was false, and deceitful, and an impostor, and 
a liar, would you love him then ?” 

“No, of course not ; he would not be himself if he were any of 
these things.” 

“Thank Heaven for that—you don’t really love him after all. 
And now let me tell you something, Zia ; he is all these things, 
and yet it does not make a scrap of difference in my feelings 
towards him. I loved him before I knew it, as well as I can 
ever love any one; and I love him just as much now I know 
what he is, and, until this evening, I would have declared he 
loved me.” 

“Until this evening! Why, you never saw him until this 
evening !” exclaimed Zia. 

“Zia, you poor little dupe! Your Major Blanchard is my 
Lord George Chard, who, for reasons best known to himself, has 
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been making love to you under one name, and to me under 
another. I suppose there is no doubt that his real name is the 
one you know him by; his real rank a brevet-major on half- 
pay. So, as he has neither title nor position, nor money, to offer 
me, I’ll leave him to you, so you need not look as if the world 
had come to an end.” 

“Oh! Gem! I don’t understand; am I awake or is it a 
dreadful dream ? What does it all mean? Major Blanchard, 
you say is your Lord George Chard. Give me some water, I 
feel choked,” said Zia, half rising, with one little white hand at 
her throat, and the other resting on the chimney-piece, to 
support her. 

“You little goose, sit down. I'll give you some sal volatile. 
It only means your hero, and my hero, is like a great many men— 
most men in fact ;he has been amusing himsclf at our expense ; 
but, as I said before, you may have him, Zia. He seems to have 
gone further with you than with me; he certainly has never 
proposed to me, though he has sworn to love me to all eternity, 
and above all the angels in heaven, and all the rest of it.” 

“Oh, Gem dearest, is it really true! Can any man be so 
false ?” 

“Can any man be true? If you doubt me I can show you his 
letters to me.” 

“Oh! it is too horrible. I thought him so noble,” moaned 
Zia. 

“Qh, so did I. I thought him a nobleman,” said Gem, with a 
cynical laugh at her own wit. 

“ Don’t joke, Gem ; it feels as if half my life were over since I 
entered this room.” 

“Major Blanchard’s little game is over, that is all. There is 
only one thing that can be said in his favour—he did not know 
we were sisters, so he is not quite so bad as he seems.” 

“Bad! Heisan utter scoundrel! I'll never speak to him 
again, as long as I live,” said Zia indignantly. 

“Won't I, if I ever have the chance? I'll tell him a few home 
truths, and let him know all I ever cared for were the title, 
position, and riches, I believed him to possess; that will cut him 
to the quick; it is partly true. I did care for them, and if I 
were dying of love for him, I would not marry him without 
them.” 
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Zia did not answer; Gem was almost as difficult of compre- 
hension to her as Major Blanchard, and she was not sorry when 
her sister went to bed, and she was left alone. 

Gem went to sleep that night almost as quickly as usual, not- 
withstanding her disappointment, but Zia did not close her eyes 
till an hour or two before it was time to get up, and then she fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

To her, there was shame mixed with her pain ; she felt lowered 
in her own estimation for ever having even imagined she had 
loved so unworthy a creature; her ideal was rudely shattered 
and the shattering of ideals is a very mortifying process, 
dangerous to self-love ; the breaking down of idols lowers the 
idolater in his own estimation ; Major Blanchard’s shame was 
reflected on Zia. 

She despised herself, when she woke in the morning with that 
sickening sense of a weight on the heart which grief always 
wakes its victims with; she despised herself for having been 
duped, for her want of penetration ; for having been so ready to 
believe she had seen the highest and to love it, as we needs must, 
says the poet, when we see it. 

Pity is, we do not always see the highest ; greater pity, we often 
love a gross imitation of it. 

Zia’s was a bitter, but it was a wholesome form of suffering 
like other bitters, it was a tonic, it braced her up to bear her 
suffering bravely; it nerved her to tear the image which had 
lately been the centre of all her day-dreams, boldly from her 
heart ; it strengthened her to try and forget that such a person 
as Major Blanchard ever existed ; it determined her to leave the 
Ferriers rather than ever meet him again. 

Before she went down to breakfast, she took a sheet of note- 
paper, wrote on it, put it into an envelope and directing it to 
Major Blanchard, posted it herself before she appeared in the 
dining-room. 

This was all the envelope contained : 


“Gem has told me of your dishonourable conduct. Hence- 


forth we are strangers. 
“Zia.” 


Gem showed no sign that morning of anything unusual having 
happened to her during the last twelve hours; but it was 
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evident to everyone that Zia had had a sleepless night, and of 
course Mrs. Ferrier, with her usual tact, would keep drawing 
attention to her pale face and haggard look. 

“Miss Percival, you must see one of our local lions to- 
day. I think we will drive to Cheddar, it will do Miss Zia 
good. I’m afraid she is over-worked. I'll order a carriage, and 
we will start at half-past ten, as the days are so short. Shall I 
ask Blanchard to join us?” said Mr. Ferrier, quite unconscious 
of the stab this last remark was to Zia. 

“Not on my account, thanks,” said Gem. 

“JT don’t think I shall go, if Mr. Ferrier will excuse me,” said 
Zia. 

“Nonsense, Zia, you must. Mr. Ferrier and I can’t go alone, 
it will do you good ; we won’t have Major Blanchard, we three 
will go alone; Mr. Ferrier, exert your authority and make her 
come. Don’t you want her to take notes on what you discover, 
or something of that kind ?” 

“No, I want Miss Zia to have a pleasant holiday, and to come 
back with an appetite for dinner, and a little more colour in her 
cheeks,” said Mr. Ferrier kindly. 


And Zia agreed to go, as her only reason for declining was 
the fear that Major Blanchard was to accompany them. 

During the night-watches of the previous night she had 
debated in her own mind as to how to avoid meeting him if she 
remained at Port-on-Sea. 


She had plenty of time to think this out during the day, for 
Mr. Ferrier, apparently divining she was unhappy, and troubled, 
and disinclined to talk, left her to her own thoughts, and did his 
best to be agreeable to Gem; at the same time he was most 
attentive to Zia, whom he treated like an invalid, taking the 
greatest care of her—to the great amusement of Gem, who at 
every opportunity teased Zia about her learned admirer. 

Gradually Zia arrived at the conclusion that she must leave 
the Ferriers as soon as possible ; she saw no other solution of 
the difficulty ; meet Major Blanchard again she could not, and 
meet him she inevitably would if she remained at Port-on-Sea— 
unless she asked Mr. Ferrier to prevent it. This she did not see 
her way to, so she decided she would tell Mr. Ferrier that she 
must go home. 

She wanted to see her mother; at the same time she really 
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liked her life at Port-on-Sea very much ; she was interested in her 
work too, and she rather dreaded the dull home life in her 
present frame of mind, but no other alternative occurred to her, 
and when they got home that evening she left Gem to entertain 
Mrs. Ferrier, while she went to the study to tell the naturalist of 
her decision. 

“May I speak to you?” said Zia shyly, for she never liked 
speaking to Mr. Ferrier in his capacity of employer. 

“ By all means; sit down in my chair. You look very tired, I 
hope the day has not been too much for: you.” 

“Oh,no! I enjoyed it, it was so kind of you to take us. 
The truth is, I—I am very much worried,” ‘said Zia, her lips 
trembling. 

“Sol see. Is it anything you can tell me?” 

“No, I think not. I—I—don’t think me ungrateful, but I 
want to go home.” 

“You mean just for Christmas. By all means; go for a week, 
I will spare you, or for longer if you wish, though we shall miss 
you terribly,” said Mr. Ferrier with a smile and a sigh. 

“TI didn’t mean for Christmas, I meant for good,” faltered 
Zia. 

“Do you mean you want to leave us? My dear Miss Percival, 
why? Is my mother too much for you? She is trying, I know, 
but she has been so much better since you have been here ; I 
had hoped you did not mind her little peculiarities ; she has had 
so much to try her.” 

“Qh, no, it is not Mrs. Ferrier.” 

“What is it then? Is the work too hard ?” 

“No, oh, no! I love the work, I shall be really sorry to give 
it up,” said Zia. 

“Your sister finds her work very remunerative, doesn’t she ?” 
said Mr. Ferrier, casting about for some way of suggesting that 
Zia wanted an increase of salary. 

“Qh, it is not that ; please don’t suggest such a thing,’ she 
exclaimed, colouring and catching his meaning at once. 

“Then am I the obstacle to your remaining ?” 

“No, you are only too kind to me.” 

“Then, my dear girl, why in Heaven’s name do you want to 
leave us?” said Mr. Ferrier, pacing up and down the room, as 
he often did when worried. 

21 
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For answer, Zia burst into a fit of weeping, which embarrassed 
Mr. Ferrier more than she suspected. Luckily, she soon 
controlled herself, and, drying her eyes said, with a sob in her 
voice : 

“Tam sorry I was so silly.” 

Mr. Ferrier drew a chair close to Zia and sat down opposite 
her, saying as he did so: 

“Miss Percival, it occurs to me that I have guessed your 
reason for wishing to leave us; if I am wrong, forgive me, but 
does it not concern Major Blanchard ? ” 

“Yes. Ican never speak to him again, and as he is your 
friend, I must go away from a house in which I am sure to meet 
him.” 

“Ts that your only reason for wishing to leave us?” 

“ Ves,” said Zia. 

“Then I rejoice to say you need not go. I promise that you 
shall never meet Blanchard here again unless you wish to do so. 
He is, I regret to say, a connection of mine, but I shall have no 

‘hesitation in telling him as long as you are under my roof he 
will not be admitted. To set your mind further at rest, I have 


just heard from him that he is going away to-morrow for some 
months.” 


“Ishe? Iam glad.” 

“Yes, he is going back to London.” 

“He is going to travel with Gem,” thought Zia, but she kept 
her own counsel on that point. 

“Then you will come back to us after a little holiday, won't 
you ?” said Mr. Ferrier. 

“T will stay with you, and I won’t go home till my six months 
are up. I did not want to leave except on his account,” said 
Zia, rising to go away. 

“Thank you. I can’t tell you how grieved I should have been 
had you decided otherwise,” replied Mr. Ferrier, as he opened 
the -door for her. Zia was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to notice that he had been almost as much moved as 
she was during their interview ; she was not thinking of him at 
all—her thoughts were concentrated on the probability that 
Major Blanchard and Gem would travel by the same train to 
London the next day, a plan which she suspected he had 
deliberately made. 
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CHAPTER IX 
MISS SPARROW’S SALON. 


ZIA was right in supposing that Major Blanchard had planned his 
journey to London on the same day Gem was going, in order to 
travel with her; but his amiable purpose was defeated by Mr. 
Ferrier, who pretended he had business that day at Bristol, and 
offered to escort Gem so far, and then to put her into the 
express for London. 

This he did; and Major Blanchard, not daring to run the 
risk of being cut by Gem in the naturalist’s presence if he 
ventured to speak to her, kept well in the background, pretending 
not to see her, and hoping Mr. Ferrier would leave the station 
before the train started, but Mr. Ferrier was careful to do nothing 
of the kind, and the train, which did not stop again till it reached 
Swindon, steamed out of the station with Gem at one end of it 
and Major Blanchard at the other. 

At Swindon, the only vacant seat in Gem’s carriage was filled 
up before he could secure it, and her bow of recognition, as he 
looked in at the window, was so distant, he dared not ask her to 
change carriages. When the train reached London he appeared 
again, and begged to be allowed to find her luggage and put her 
into a cab, and as Gem hated trouble, she accepted this offer of 
civility, and Major Blanchard contrived to make the most of his 
opportunity. 

“You are mortally offended with me, I see; but if you knew 
all you would forgive me,” he whispered as he hailed a hansom. 

“Never! Lord George Chard,” said Gem with a sneer. 

“I know better. It is your sister I have sinned most against, 
not you. I was false to her, I have never been really false to 
you—I worship the ground you walk on.” 

“I have only one trunk,” said Gem with fine irrelevance, as she 
prepared to get into the cab. 

“T must see you again. Life is worthless until I do. When 
may I come?” said Blanchard, closing the doors of the hansom. 

“Number two, Pelham Gardens, West Kensington,” said Gem 
to the cabman through the trap-door. 

23° 
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“ For God’s sake, say when!” said Blanchard, holding on to the 
cab, which had begun to move. 

“To-morrow is Miss Sparrow’s at-home day,” said Gem, who 
was afraid he would be hurt, for the horse was impatient to be 
off. 

She knew he would come the next day, and she wanted to 
hear his defence ; her vanity was flattered at hearing him vow he 
had not been false to her, in spite of all she knew of his 
conduct to Zia, she believed he loved her, and not Zia; she 
could even forgive him for having flirted with Zia, and made 
love to her ; what she could not forgive him for was deceiving 
her as to his rank—that was quite unpardonable in her eyes. 
She wanted to tell him so, and make him clearly understand 
it was the title which had been his chief attraction for her. 

Without it she would have none of him, and already she had 
made another plan in her own mind for her future ; this plan would 
necessitate her return to Wareham Rectory, and it would be well 
that that move should be made at once. Her difficulty was to leave 

‘London before the journalistic Miss Sparrow came home from 
Italy, and she was not expected for another month. 

“TI must get mother to make some excuse for summoning me 
home at once before Christmas, and if I can’t do this weekly 
letter at home I must come up for the day; it will take the 
gilt off the gingerbread, but I can’t help that, I am well 
supplied with clothes for the present, and I hope to be married 
and settled before these are worn out. Go home I must and 
will, I am tired of this Bohemian life ; it won’t be so dull at home 
now Will Golding is there, I can amuse myself with him.  [’ll 
write to mother to-night,” thought Gem on her weary journey to 
that world’s end spot, West Kensington. 

And she wrote so diplomatic a letter to her mother that night, 
hinting that some of Miss Sparrow’s acquaintances were so very 
objectionable and she so homesick, that Mrs. Percival fell into 
her plan and arranged for her to come home at the beginning of 
the next week, particularly as she saw no reason why the 
journalistic work should not be done at home for a week or two, 
and Christmas was a very convenient excuse for summoning 
her. 

Gem’s words in her letter had admirably concealed her 
thoughts, and if Mrs. Percival had had the remotest notion what 
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her eldest daughter’s real object in coming home was, she would 
undoubtedly have used all her influence to prevent her return, 
instead of abetting her in it. 

Gem was the real centre of attraction at Miss Sparrow’s salon ; 
before her brilliant beauty all lesser lights paled, and Miss 
Sparrow’s artistic and literary stars, of the twentieth magnitude, 
were completely eclipsed. Even a minor poet, with long hair 
and abnormally long hands, very limply set on his bony wrists, 
with a very low turn-down collar anda great display of linen 
cuffs, who in his own estimation and Miss Sparrow’s was the star 
of the evening, even this beautiful star was completely put in the 
shade by Gem’s brilliant beauty, and left early in consequence. 

It was a queer assemblage; there were two young women 
with towzled hair of the colour of tow, whose foreheads were 
completely hidden by a frizzly mass of tangled curls, on the top 
of which was mounted some wonderful construction of felt and 
feathers ; their figures were disfigured by waists, pushed up 
almost to a level with their arm-pits, and the sickly green of 
their dresses was only surpassed by the sicklier hue of their 
faces, which were smothered with pearl powder. They called 
themselves “impressionists,” but the only impression they made 
on Gem was that they were exceedingly bad form ; they talked of 
nothing but the impressionist school of painting, about which 
one raved and the other gushed, and neither knew anything at 
all. 

There were two or three artists, who had had pictures in last 
year’s Academy, and one, a second Raphael in his own modest 
estimation, whose proud claim to fame was that every picture 
he had sent to that institution had been rejected. 

There was an unhealthy-looking woman in spectacles who 
wrote sanitary articles for obscure magazines, and posed as 
strong-minded ; there was a pretty zsthetic lady who claimed to 
be considered a poetess, by virtue of certain verses which she 
wrote for the backs of Christmas-cards, and the lines she wrote 
up to pictures in children’s books. 

The novelty of this particular afternoon was a person who 
called herself a manicure, whose profession seemed to be to 
teach people how to cut their nails, in which occupation she 
managed to scrape a living. 

There was a quiet lady-like girl, who kept in the background, 
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who supported herself and her mother by wood-carving ; there 
were two pretty hospital nurses, in a becoming costume, who 
seemed to enjoy themselves thoroughly ; and a deaconess who 
took life more seriously, perhaps because of the very trying dress 
to which her calling condemned her. 

The gentler sex predominated at this gathering, but there was 
a fair sprinkling of men, among them an unsuccessful novelist, 
who had now taken to reviewing, because, being unable to write 
readable books himself, he was eminently fit to criticise the 
works of others; this gentleman received flattering attentions 
from one or two authors who were present. 

There were two or three editors of papers, and small maga- 
zines, among them Gem’s present patron, some professional 
musicians, and a stray actor or two made up the party; and to 
Gem, whose experience of society was limited to clerical dinners 
and garden-parties, and a few county balls, it was the queerest 
omnium gatherum, and she was so relieved when Major 
Blanchard appeared, to see one person in her own sphere of life 
that her reception of him was warmer than he deserved, or 
than it would have been under other circumstances. Private 
conversation between him and her was impossible, as the editor 
for whom she wrote was talking to her on one side, and a public 
reciter, who was intoxicated with her beauty, onthe other. After 
awhile, however, the reciter was asked to recite, and Major 
Blanchard slipped into his place, and endeavoured to edge in 
a word now and then, while the editor pointed out the various 
celebrities to Gem, and gave an amusing account of their 
struggles for existence. 

“That’s a lady-guide,” said the editor. 

“What does she do?” whispered Gem, for the recitation had 
begun. 

“Takes people to see the London sights ; foreigners chiefly, so 
it requires a linguist.” 

Gem made a note of this calling for future use. 

“ There is something very sad to see all these women working 
for their living, and reduced to such straits to think of a calling ; 
there is something wrong in the world when women have to 
work as hard as men, and several of these are married women 
too,” said the editor. 

Gem civilly assented, but so long as she had not to work herself, 
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she did not care a fig what other women did, so the subject was 
not pursued. 

“ They will begin to smoke soon,” said the editor. 

“ Not here, surely, before ladies,” said Gem. 

“ Oh, dear yes, several of the ladies will smoke cigarettes.” 

“How horrid! I shall retire when the smoking begins. I 
can’t stand that,” said Gem. 

“Where shall you retire to?” asked Blanchard. 

“TI don’t know. My own room, I suppose; they have only 
this sitting-room.” 

“Come out for a walk with me ; it is a fine evening, and I want 
to talk to you,” said Major Blanchard. 

“T am going home next week. I have had enough of Bohemia. 
This afternoon would have decided me if I had not made up my 
mind before,” said Gem. 

“Then do come out with me now. 1 must see you alone—and 
I will ; we can’t talk here. You are near the door; slip out and 
get ready, and I will join you in the hall when you come 
down.” 

At this moment two or three men began to smoke, and Gem, 
moved partly by anger, and partly by a desire to hear Major 
Blanchard’s defence, rose and left the room. 

Ten minutes later he rejoined her in the passage, and they 
slipped out of the house unobserved. 

“ Let us get on to the top of a tram, and go to the bitter end and 
back. Ilove the top of atram. I always feel when I go there I 
am doing one of those things I ought not to do,” said Gem. 

Major Blanchard agreed to this, and secured a seat on one 
of the tram-cars where they were practically alone. 

“ Shall you ever be able to forgive me?” said Blanchard, when 
they had started. 

“What for?” said Gem, thinking she would like him to give 
his offence a name. 

“For appearing so false. There is no excuse, I know, for my 
conduct to your sister, but there is this to be said for me: I 
always loved you, and I made love to her to please another 
person.” 

“Whom ?” asked Gem; 

“My sister.” 

“But why? What has it to do with her?” 
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“That I can’t tell you ; but if you doubt me, I will make her 
write to you and tell you she asked me to make love to Zia. [ 
confess I went further than I intended. Luckily for me, and her 
too, the old lady interrupted us.” 

“It sounds most extraordinary,” said Gem, incredulously. 

“You won’t think so when you know why, as no doubt you 
will some day.” 

“Pray, did you mean to marry Zia?” 

“No, i meant to marry you, and I still mean to do so if 
you'll have me.” 

“Tell me first, to whom do I owe the honour of this proposal ? 
To Lord George Chard, or to a poor retired major with brevet 
rank?” 

“TI am only a retired officer, with nothing but my pension.” 

“Then I can’t marry you. Your title was your chief recom- 
mendation in my eyes,” said Gem—truly or untruly, who shall 
Say ? 

“Do you mean to say you don’t care a fig for me personally ?” 
said Blanchard, looking fiercely at her. 

“I mean to say, I don’t care enough for you to marry a poor 
man with no title and no money to offer me. I am ambitious. 
I mean to marry for rank and riches, that is why I am going 
home,” said Gem, calmly. 

“Is there anyone there with rank and riches for you to 
marry ?” he asked. 

*'Thtere is.” 

“Do you love him ?” said Blanchard, putting his face very close 
to hers, and speaking in a lower voice. 

“ What has love to do with it? I mean to marry him, that’s 
sufficient.” 

“For you, perhaps, but it is death to me. I wish to heaven I 
had never seen you,” he muttered. 

“Thank you,” said Gem; but it was sweet to her to see that 
he cared for her. She wished with all her heart he were rich, for 
she really liked him better than any man she had ever seen. 

The rest of the journey was passed in silence, and in silence 
they walked back to Pelham Gardens. 

Then at Miss Sparrow’s door-step he caught one of Gem’s 
hands in his and, looking with his fierce black eyes into her cold 
blue ones, said: 
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“Ts there no hope for me, Gem ?” 

“ None,” said Gem, with a little sigh. 

“God help me then!” he said, and seizing her in his arms he 
kissed her beautiful face passionately, and then, loosing her, was 
gone before she had time to remonstrate. 

This was the end of Miss Sparrow’s sa/on. 


— 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ARRIVAL OF TONY. 


ONE of the prettiest discoveries of modern science is the effect 
of musical notes on the arrangement of particles of matter; for 
instance, it has been discovered by a man named Chiogi that a 
violin bow, drawn across the edge of a pane of glass, on which 
fine dust is strewn, will cause the particles of dust to take 
certain forms in accordance with the note struck, every note 
causes a fresh combination, and very beautiful and symmetrical 
arrangements are obtained by sounding various notes. 

After all, the truth, demonstrated by this little experiment, is 
as old as creation itself. To those who believe in revealed 
religion, it was the music of God’s voice which caused the atoms 
and molecules of science to combine and form worlds, and 
suns, and stars, seas and dry land, beasts and birds, trees and 
flowers, and all the other works of Nature. 

There is a mystical meaning also to this scientific truth ; just 
as different musical notes produce different arrangements of the 
particles of dust, on which they are brought to bear, so does 
the tone of society, in which a given person is placed, mould his 
or her character, and help to form the mind. Some natures 
being more impressionable than others are, of course, more 
affected by their surroundings. 

Zia’s was a very impressionable nature, and the intellectual 
side of it was sensibly strengthened and developed by the 
high tone of Mr. Ferrier’s mind ; on the other hand, it required 
all the girl’s efforts to prevent herself from being affected by the 
querulousness and narrow-mindedness, the littleness of mind 
and discontented spirit of his mother. 

While she was unconsciously responding to Mr. Ferrier’s 
influence, she in her turn was insensibly affecting him. The 
enthusiasm and romance, which were the notes of her life, were 
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awaking all the dormant energy and poetry of his nature, 
without his being aware of it. 

Gem’s visit to Port-on-Sea took place about a week before 
Christmas, and a few days after her return to London, Zia heard 
from her mother, and from Gem too, that the latter was going 
home on Christmas Eve. 

“Gem has had enough of earning her own living ; as I fore- 
said, she is the most difficult to suit of you all. She has not 
been gone three months and has already tried three careers,” 
wrote Mrs. Percival. 

Gem gave Zia an amusing but exaggerated account of Miss 
Sparrow’s salon, giving that as one reason for leaving, but 
confiding to Zia that the main reason was, she did not wish to 
meet Major Blanchard again as she had seen him and taken 
leave of him for ever; and now she was going back to the 
Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses ; to the falling ceilings, 
and the ragged carpets, the oak cabinets, and the torn curtains. 

In a postscript she mentioned the fact that Major Blanchard 
had proposed to her on the top of a tram-car. This postscript 
disturbed Zia’s equanimity ; it awoke the demon of jealousy, and 
while she despised herself for being so, she was jealous of Gem. 

To distract herself from thinking of Major Blanchard, whose 
image in spite of herself would recur to her mind, she worked 
harder than ever at diagrams, which her talent for drawing 
enabled her to do, and type-writing, and Mr. Ferrier, who was 
watching her narrowly, let her do it, thinking rightly that work 
was her best medicine. 

One morning, before Christmas, he was called out of the 
study by his mother, and on his return he noticed that Zia was 
looking pale and worn, and he thought he could detect the trace 
of tears on her face. 

“Miss Zia,” he said—he always called her “ Miss Zia” now, it 
was less formal than her surname—“ put away that drawing ; you 
are working too hard.” 

“Oh no, I am not, please let me finish it ; work is a relief,” said 
Zia frankly. 

“JT know. So is relaxation. Go and put on your hat and 
come out for a walk. I’ll take you to St. Kew’s steps, and tell 
you the little I know of him as we go. You can finish that 
diagram another day.” 
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Zia obeyed, and while she was dressing she tossed about in 
her mind for some way in which to tell Mr. Ferrier she was not 
pining for Major Blanchard, as she feared he thought ; that it was 
anger and mortification, not love, from which she was suffering. 
For some time she had no opportunity, for as they walked 
through a leafless wood, with the sea on one side of them, the 
naturalist poured out a flood of information on a raised beach 
which a recent landslip had discovered. Then he discoursed on 
the geological formation of the coast, and then, when they 
reached the rugged steps which led to the top of the hill they 
had been skirting, he related the history of St. Kew, and dis- 
cussed the various forms of his name. 

Zia was a good listener, and when at length he pulled himself 
up, and hoped he had not bored her, and told her she should 
stop him when he fell into these monologues, she ventured to say : 

“T have been wanting to tell you ; you were quite right in 
your estimation of Major Blanchard’s character. He is a 
desperate flirt, but you were wrong in one particular; he is 
willing and anxious to marry a penniless girl.” 

“You mean he has proposed to you ?” 

“He did do that—no, I mean, he wants to marry Gem.” 

“Your sister? Why, he only met her that evening at dinner, 
and I observed they scarcely spoke to each other!” exclaimed 
Mr. Ferrier. 

“They had met before in London; and since that he has 
asked Gem to marry him. He did not know she was my sister 
till that night,” said Zia. 

“The scoundrel! Has she accepted him?” 

“No, Gem means to marry a rich man; she has refused him, 
and is going home in a few days, so they are not likely to meet 
again.” 

Mr. Ferrier now began to understand how matters stood, and 
how Zia had discovered Major Blanchard’s true character, and 
his sympathy with her, and anger with him, grew simul- 
taneously. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry Iam you ever met him here,” he 
said. 

“It can’t be helped,” said Zia, philosophically. “Perhaps the 
experience will be good for me; but it is very mortifying, and I 
am so angry with myself for having been deceived by him.” 
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“T know that feeling well; one comfort is, I suppose it is 
wholesome.” 

“You must think me so weak and foolish,” said Zia, who had 
become very anxious to stand well in the naturalist’s opinion. 
The more she knew of him the more she desired that he should 
think highly of her. 

“J don’t think you either weak or foolish. You thought better 
of him than he deserved ; you credited him with virtues he did 
not possess, which are errors that impulsive, enthusiastic, and if 
I may say it, romantic natures like yours, are apt to fall into. 
It is an error of youth; we ought to be romantic in youth. It 
is a fault time cures. We are less liable to fall into it as we grow 
older. I have been a victim to it myself without the same 
excuse, for I am neither impulsive nor enthusiastic.” 

It seemed to cost Mr. Ferrier a great effort to make this 
acknowledgment, and Zia appreciated the kindness which 
prompted him to make it. “ But then,” she thought, “he is so 
kind, he is the kindest man I ever met,” and she wondered if he 
were alluding to some past love affair. That afternoon some- 
thing occurred which puzzled her exceedingly, and threw no 
light on her suspicions that he had alluded to something of the 
kind. 

“ My dear Miss Percival, I want you to be kind enough to see 
that the little bed in my son’s dressing-room is aired. I can’t trust 
any of the servants, and my little grandson, Tony, is coming 
home for the holidays,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

“Your grandson?” exclaimed Zia, 

“Yes, didn’t you know I had a grandson?” 

“No, I had no idea Mr. Ferrier was a widower,” said Zia, 
who was amazed at this news. 

“Scott is not a widower. But there, my dear, I have said 
too much. See to the bed, please, not that it is much use, the 
poor child is sure to sleep with Mr. Ferrier,” said the old lady 
querulously. 

“Not a widower,” thought Zia. “The child can’t be his then ; 
and yet, I certainly thought he was Mrs. Ferrier’s only son, 
or perhaps she has another son, or perhaps she had a daughter. 
There is evidently some mystery about the child; it is so odd 
too, that they have never mentioned him before to me. Perhaps 
he is only an adopted child. I should like to know, but I can’t 
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ask; for from Mrs. Ferrier’s manner it is clear she does not 
mean to tell me arly more. It is very strange that they have 
never even alluded to him before, all the two months I have been 
here.” 

The child arrived the next day, and a new phase of Mr. Ferrier’s 
character was turned to Zia, for whether Tony was his own child 
or not, he was a most devoted father to the child of eight years 
old—a pretty boy, with glorious dark eyes, and long lashes, a 
pale face, and curly dark brown hair. 

He and Zia soon became great friends, she would take him on 
to the sands once or twice a day; he cajoled her into reading to 
him, or telling him stories, when Mr. Ferrier, whom he looked 
on as his father, was busy, but child-like, he was very candid in 
his criticisms. 

“You tell stories very nicely, Zia, but not so well as 
father. I don’t think anyone else in all the world could tell so 
many pretty stories as father can.” 

“That is not polite, Tony, and why do you call Miss 
Percival by her christian name?” said Mr. Ferrier. 

“She likes it; you see, she is a great deal younger than you 
are, and she is quite a child to granny, so it does not matter,” 
said Tony. 

The child’s name was Anthony, after St. Anthony of Padua, 
as the boy informed Zia, but he had corrupted it to Tony 
himself. 

“He is the saint who finds things when they are lost, you 
know. I suppose if I were lost he’d find me; he’d be sure to, 
wouldn’t he, Father ?” 

“You are not likely to be lost, I hope,” said Mr. Ferrier, 
frowning in a way Zia could not then understand, but she after- 
wards found there was a reason for it. 

“No, of course not, I am too big ; but if I were he’d find me,” 
said Tony. 

Mrs. Ferrier snorted a protest against such superstition, which 
she dared not put into words in her son’s presence, and crocheted 
an extra wide border to the shawl she was making for the 
Zenana mission, and changed the conversation to her own health, 
which she declared was breaking up, and she was sure she would 
never live to see another Christmas. 

“My attitude, my dear Miss Percival, is waiting. The Lord 
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tarries, because there is still something wanting ; His servant is not 
yet perfected in suffering. I should like you to call and ask Mr. 
Soper to come and pray that my time of waiting may be 
shortened, that the Lord may hasten His advent. Oh! my dear, 
you must pass Watson’s on your way to the vicarage, would you 
mind calling and tell them to send me up some sealskins to look at, 
this is the day of their sale, and my sealskin may last for this 
winter, but that is all it will do.” This last commission was given in 
quite a different tone of voice, and Zia with difficulty kept 
her countenance. 

“May I go with Zia to fetch Mr. Soper to ask God to let 
you die soon, granny?” asked Tony, who had grasped the 
gist of his grandmother’s remarks. 

“Certainly not, it is too cold, besides, I want you to find 
my spectacle-case for me.” 

“Qh! where have you hidden that wretched old spectacle- 
case, Granny?” said Tony, who was not inclined for a game of 
hide-and-seek, and who knew his grandmother’s propensity for 
playing it, only too well. 

“Hoity-toity! Hidden it indeed! It is lost, child, you 
must look for it,’ said Mrs. Ferrier, and Tony reluctantly 
obeyed, and eventually found the case tucked between the 
back and the seat of his grandmother’s chair. 

“Granny, if I were a Protestant, do you know what I should 
like to be when I am grown up?” said the boy, standing 
in front of Mrs. Ferrier, with his hands in his pockets, out- 
wardly calm, inwardly boiling with anger. 

“ No dear, what ?” 

“A clergyman; of course I can’t be it because I am a 
Catholic; but I am only supposing things.” 

“And why would you like to be a clergyman, my darling, do 
you want to go and teach the poor heathen ?” 

“No because the poor heathen might want to eat me if I did, 
and I would rather not be made into missionary pie,” said Tony. 

“Bless the child, what next will he think of? Why do you 
wish to be a minister then ?” 

“It’s because I should like to bury you,” said Tony, running 
his curly head out at his grandmother, and speaking in what he 
meant to be a blood-curdling tone. 

Mrs. Ferrier had a strong vein of humour in her composition, 
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and so far from being offended, she threw herself back in her 
chair, and laughed till she cried; unfortunately for Tony, his 
father did not see the joke in the same light, and he was sent 
to bed at six o'clock for his pains. 

People of Mrs. Ferrier’s school of thought are much given to 
determining the spiritual state of their neighbours ; whether they 
are lost, or saved ; converted, or unconverted ; elect, or non-elect. 
The method by which Mrs. Ferrier guaged the spiritual con- 
dition of a new servant was very simple ; for the three first 
days after her arrival, Mrs. Ferrier placed pieces of torn letters 
under all the rugs and mats, which it was the duty of the neophyte 
to take up in order to sweep underneath them; if the pieces of 
paper had disappeared every morning, the maid was considered 
a converted soul ; if, on the contrary, they remained there for one 
morning, the spiritual condition of the servant was considered 
doubtful ; if for two,it was exceedingly dangerous ; if for three, 
hopeless, and the girl received notice to quit, and go, like Judas, 
to her own place. 

A new housemaid arrived on New Year’s Day, and on the 
third of January, Zia found Tony, who knew his grandmother’s 
little trick and defeated it if he liked the servant, seated, piecing 
a torn letter together, and trying to decipher it. 

“What are you doing, Tony ?” 

“Trying to read this letter, because it’s about me,” said Tony 
ingenuously. 

“ But whose letter is it ?” 

“One Granny had sent her; look, I can make out ‘demand 
the care of Tony,’ and that’s all I can read. What does demand 
mean, please?” 

“To ask—but Tony, it is very dishonourable to read other 
people’s letters, burn those pieces directly,” said Zia. 

“Is it? Is it as bad as hiding them under doormats? I call 
that very mean.” 

“ Much worse, it is most dishonourable.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Tony, regretfully burning the torn letter. 

Zia was more mystified than ever by this letter; the hand- 
writing was feminine and seemed familiar to her, though she 
could not remember where she had seen it before. 

A day or two later, that is, on the fifth, old Christmas-eve, Mr. 
Ferrier offered to take Zia and Tony to Glastonbury to see St. 
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Joseph’s thorn in blossom, an invitation she gladly accepted. 
As the trains were inconvenient, they arranged to dine at 
Glastonbury, and return by the last train, which brought them 
home about half-past nine. 

This expedition did not at all please Mrs. Ferrier ; it savoured 
a great deal too much of a pilgrimage and medieval superstition 
in her opinion, and she prophesied all sorts of evils for them, of 
which bad colds, a railway accident, and a severe illness for Tony 
were the least. 

They started in excellent spirits under these encouraging vale- 
dictions nevertheless. Happily none of Mrs. Ferrier’s prophecies 
were verified. There was no railway accident; they caught no 
colds ; Tony returned in excellent health, and yet the expedition 
was fraught with disastrous consequences to them all, particu- 
larly to Tony, although nothing occurred forsome days to damp 
his happiness. 

On the day of the excursion, Tony and his father thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves, and only a seemingly trifling incident cast 
a passing shadow over Zia’s enjoyment. 

This occurred while Mr. Ferrier was taking the tickets for 
Glastonbury ; when Zia caught sight of Major Blanchard’s sister 
on the opposite platform ; she was staring hard at Tony, who 
was quite unconscious of the notice he was attracting. The train 
entered the station, and hid her from view before Mr. Ferrier came 
out of the ticket offices, and in the subsequent bustle of starting 
Zia saw no more of her. 

It did not occur to her to mention the circumstance to Mr. 
Ferrier ; in fact, after what he had told her of this lady, she felt 
shy about alluding to her in any way; but she had cause ulti- 
mately to regret her silence bitterly. 


(To be continued.) 





